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Features 
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The Glories of Garlic 

Following her passion for the 
pungent flavor of garlic, saveur 
senior editor Karen Shimizu 
examines the allium in its 
many forms. In the process, she 
cooks up a storm, turning out 
dishes that span the globe, from 
Georgian -style Cornish game 
hen with garlic sauce to Filipino 
beef short ribs adobo to a knock- 
out triple garlic linguine. 
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Holiday for the Heroes 

At Napa Valleys Bouchon Bistro, 
chef Thomas Keller and his 

staff help recovering military 
veterans feel right at home with 
a traditional Thanksgiving feast 
that includes roast turkey, honey- 
glazed barn, sausage stuffing, 
apple pie, and more. 



In the Italian town of Monte- 
falco, SAVEUR acting editor-in- 
chief Betsy Andrews discovers 
food as bold as the local wine* 
Sagrantino, a powerful red vari- 
etal, pairs beautifully with goose 
ragu, pork with juniper berries, 
and other rich dishes. 


? 

THIS MONTH 

ON THE WEB 


Gear up for November 27 with our 
c o m p i et e Tfia nksg i vl tig gii ide , fe a - 

turing videos, planning tips, cooking 
timelines, and the best tools and 
products for the holiday. Get Inspired 
with more than a dozen menusfor 
feedingtwo to twenty, or spin our 
Thanksgiving menu generator to 
spice up your celebration with a 
fresh selection of drinks and dishes, 
And, of course, browse our extensive 
recipe collection for mains, sides, 
cocktails., and desserts, See it all at 
S AV EUR. COM/THANKSG I VI NO 
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ON THE COVER Spiced honey-glazed spiral ham (see " Holiday for the Heroes, " page 6 4) Photograph by Ellon Paz 

Send all editorial questions, comments, and suggestions to 15 East 32nd Street, New York, NY 10016. 

You may also reach our editorial department via fax at 212/219-7420, or e-rna os at edit@saveuf.com. For reprints, e-mail reprints@bonniercorp.com 
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farm-to-table vegetables, 


because it's responsible. 



*Available feature 


A grocery bag full of 
free-range chicken, 
because it’s natural. 
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Departments 


Betsy Andrews finds lots 
to be thankful for while on 
a holiday assignment. 


Technique 


Chef Daniel Boulud teaches us 
how to make the perfect consomme 
a pill ar of French cuisine. 


As tro p hys ids l t u rkey, c h ef 
beers, Irish fruit bread, 
Agenda, and more. 


Memories 


Routes 


Jane and Michael Stem 

travel Florida’s Panhandle, 
devouring oysters, shrimp, and 
classic Deep South dishes. 


A comforting South Asian lamb 
stew helps Zainab Shah find 
common ground with her 
traditionalist nl other* 


In the Saveur Kitchen 


R r i tr a n y s butte ry ga ktte breton ne 
is assistant editor Laura Locsch- 
Quintans go -to holiday cookie* 


How to make gnocchi; garlic 
con fit; Bo uc ho ns apple butter 
Thanksgiving wines; and more. 


Pantry 


Where to find the ingredients, 
resources, and equipment in this 
issue. By Kellie Evans 


In her London kitchen, Anissa. 
Helou perfects her version of 
h\iilhu Morocco’s sweet and 
savory pigeon pie* 


Moment 


Drink 


A parking lot proves the best 
place for a ladies’ alfresco 
luncheon. Photograph by 

Philip Gould/Corbis 


saveur s digital director Erica 
Duccy sips through the new 
American vermouths* 


clockwise from top left . nec kolas moray, <$■ n it: kolas mu ray photo archives; 
INGALLS PHOTOGRAPHY (2); CHRIS GEORGE; INGALLS PHOTOGRAPHY; ZACH STQRALL 






Delight has no curfew. 

A seven-course meal at midnight on your 
private veranda is only the beginning of the night. 





Intimate ships with no more than 229 suites • Spacious all -suite accommodations • Tipping is neither expected nor required 
Award-winning gou rmet dining • Complimentary open bars and fine wines ■ Complimentary champagne and n-su te bar 



Ships’ registry: Bahamas. ©20 H Seabourn, 
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Classic 


© B'stilla (Moroccan Pigeon Pie) 36 


Drink 

© Adonis 44 


American 44 


4, p ple Barrel 441 
© Bidcietta 44 
Brother James 44 


Ford's Model Tea Party 44 
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Down Martini A 



© Vermouth Panache 44 

Amor y Amargo's Amber Vermouth 441 


Technique 

© C i i ■ ’ Co ns on ne 4 7 

Memories 

Dumbay ki Nihari (Pakistani Slow 
Cooked Lamb Stew) 50 


The Glories of Garlic 

© Gremolata 60 
Garlic Jelly 60 
A To I i 60 


Chiles Anchosen Eseabecbe6Q 


© Lahsun ki Chutney 61 
Chez Panisse Garlic Butter 61 
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© Tors hi See" 61 


© Adooong Tadyang (Filipino Beef 
Short Ribs Adobo) 61 
© Ajo Blanco (Almond and Garlic 
Soup) 61 

Chuan : C.liuan (Malaysian Pan-Seared 
Snapper with Garlic and Chiles) 61 


Garlic-and-Gruyere-Stuffed Mush- 
rooms 62 


Garlicky Skillet Greens with Ham 62 
Garlic-Steamed Manila Clams 62 
© Julia Child's Garlic Mashed 
Potatoes 63 


Roasted Garlic Focaccia 63 
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Tabaka da Nlortskali (Georgian- 
Style Cornish Game Hen with Garlic 
Sauce) 63 


Triple Garlic Linguine 63 


Holiday for the Heroes 


Apple- Cranberry Relish 72 


Bouchon's Apple Pie 72 
Gabatta and Sausage Stuffing 72 
© ~ ■ " i c o i ■ Verts Cassero e 73 
O Spiced Honey-Glazed S prafHam 73 
O Sweet Potato Puree 7 j| 

Macaroni au Gratin 74 


Bouchon Roast Turkey 74 
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Taste of Umbria 



© Biscotti ai Cereal! (Umbrian Snow- 
flake Cookies) 86 


Filetto di Maiale con Bacche di Ginepro 
(Pork with Juniper Berries) 86 

© Gnocchi al Sagrantino (Gnocchi in 
Sagrantino Cream Sauce) 36 


Pecorino Tortas con Salsa di Pomodoro 
(Pecorino Flans with Tomato Sauce) 87 

© Rigatoni alTAmatriciana {Rigatoni 
with Pancetta Tomato Sauce) 87 


Rucola con Pecorino, Pignolie Pere 
(Arugula, Pecorino, Pine Nut and Pear- 
Salad) 87 

Tagliatelle al Ragu d Oca C 
with Goose Ragu) 87 

Tagliatelle 


Vitello con Salsa di Funghi e Tartufo 
(Veal with Mushroom-Truffle Sauce) 87 

Kitchen 

Brussels Sprouts with Horseradish and 
Pomegranate Seeds 90 

Coconut Beluga Lentils 90 



Maple-Glazed Carrots wit 
Crumbs 90 

h Hazelnul 



Boucnon Apple Butler 97 


Garlic Confit 921 


‘Iht © denotes 3 Classic saveur 
recipe: For more informal ion, visit 
SAVEUR COM/CLASSIC, 
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THE BOLD IDOK 

KOH1K 


Engineered with spray options and five 
pivot points that put water exactly where 
you need it and keep it there, hands-free, 
the Karbon® faucet is anything but ordinary. 

kohler.com 


© 2013 Kofiler Co. 
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Effortless Never Tasted So Good! 



Between work, family, and finding time ro unwind, it's hard to imagine having the 
daily luxury of preparing delicious home-cooked meals. That’s where the Cuisinart 
Cook Central' 3-in-l Multicooker comes in. 


With 3 fully programmable cooking functions, including Slow Cook, 
Brown/Saute, and Steam, combination cooking has never been easier for the 
time-pressed cook. Now, you can develop rich, delicious flavors you never thought 
possible by browning ingredients right in the unit before switching to Slow Cook. 

Working late? Need to pick up the kids from soccer practice? Not a problem! 

Our 24-hour timer and automatic Keep Warm setting promise a fresh-cooked 
meal, served hot and delicious, whenever you’re ready to eat! 

Cuisinart 

SAVOR THE GOOD Lift* 

www.cuismarLconi 

wwwiacebook.com/cuisinart 

Macv\s * Williams-Sonoma 1 Amazon 




TOKYO 


HI 


TOKYO 

METROPQLJTAI 

GOVERNMENT 


OFFICIAL TOKYO TRAVEL Guide | Go Tokyo 


Special Site ► www.gotokyo.org/hungryfortokyo 


Tokyo Fan Club 


-S- 

SWAIN 


Savor the culinary aide of Tokyo with 
Swain Destinations, 

http://www.5waindfrstmations.com/ 


The tastes of Tokyo 
change year round as it 
puts on a completely new 
face with each passing 
season. 

Sushi, with its steadfast 
use of seasonal foods, is 
itself an art form that 
combines the technical 
skills of the craftsmen 
involved and only the 
freshest of ingredients. 
Come to Tokyo to 
experience first-hand 
heartfelt Japanese-style 
‘hospitality.’ 
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Dual Graters 


The perfect space savers. 
Two ultra-sharp, collapsible 
tools: Coarse/Ribbon and 
Fine/Medium. The only 
graters you will ever need in 
your kitchen. 

For a free catalog visit 
www.kuhnrikon.com or call 
800-924-4699 and use the 
code SAVEUR. 
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The Next 

Grate 

Sensation 
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Color so 
intense you 
can tast^t.* 
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Kona Coffee 


Country 



With award-winning coffee, vanilla, cacao, 
and rainbow shave ice too - variety is truly 
the spice of life on Hawaii, the Rig Island, 

For details, visit gohawaiixom/hawmi-island. 
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First 

BY BETSY ANDREWS 
Photograph by Ei Ion Paz 



A F ull-Bellied Thanks 

In gratitude to the pros who feed us and teach us 


I spent last Thanksgiving at Thomas 
Kellers Napa Valley restaurant Bouchon 
Bistro. My tablematcs were residents of The 
Pathway Home, a program for veterans recov- 
ering from the psychological effects of war. 
These soldiers were used to being brave and 
stoic. But at this celebration, all of us — the 
vets and their families, the Pathway Home 
staff, and I- — were as giddy as kids. 

With our plates piled high with delecta- 
ble dishes — roast turkey, glazed ham, sausage 
s r tiffin g- -of a m r se we were ebu 1 lien t . Kcl let s 
team throws this annual feast as a thank-you 
to these guys for their service (see “Holiday 
for the I leroes page 64). We were all much 
obliged in return for the meal 

I was grateful in part for the lessons to be 
learned from such magnificent cooking: the 
way the turkey thighs were transformed into 
gorgeous roulades; how the pureed mush- 
rooms added tuna mi depth to the haricots 
verts casserole. Beyond feeding us, this is what 
great chefs do. They give us wonder i ul recipes 

Veterans and their families with staffers 
of The Pathway Home and Bouchon Bistro 
at Thanksgiving in Yountville, California. 


and useful techniques so that our own holiday 
meats shine. They teach us to be better cooks. 

Speaking of terrific teachers, all of us at 
SAVEUR arc thankful for the time we shared 
working with James Qseland. Jim helmed the 
magazine as editor-in-chief for eight years. It 
was a brilliant time, Kill of exciting travel, 
delicious food, and inspired stories. As we 
move into the next chapter at saveur, I 
believe 1 speak for readers, as well, when 
I say that we are smarter cooks, diners, and 
travelers for his guidance. 

I am sure that this Thanksgiving you have 
mentors ro thank, too. What a fine occasion 
we give ourselves to gather, eat, and reflect on 
those we are grateful for. Enjoy it. 


20 YEARS 
OF RECIPES 

s A v eur brings you 
The New Classics 
Cookbook (Weldon 
Owen, 2014; $40), 
with more than 
1,000 timeless reci- 
pes from around 
the world. On sale 
October 28 at saveur 
. c o ni/ne wc lassies. 
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AO VEST I SEME N'T 


SAVEUR 



Celebrate 20 years of cooking knowledge in one essential book. 

With more than 1000 traditional from-the-source recipes, 
secrets from the world’s top chefs, step-by-step techniques, and 
foolproof, practical advice, this masterful collection will bring 
daily inspiration to your kitchen and a world of pleasure to every meal! 



Act now! Be among the first 
to cook from this ground-breaking new book. 

Order your copy today: 

saveur.com / newclassics 








ADVERTISEMENT 



You con tinker with the guest list, fuss 
over the menu, or fret over your wine 
choice. But one thing you won't need to 
worry about is putting a sweet finish to 
your evening when Lindt EXCELLENCE 
chocolates are an the table. 

Whether you're hosting a gala party or 
an intimate salon with friends, premium 
chocolate from Lindt will always be the 
conversation piece of the evening. 

There are many ways to enjoy Lindt: on 
its own or enhanced with complementary 
flavors. Want to try? The Master 
Chocolatiers at Lindt have created a 
rich palette of tastes for your palate. 



E 


One of life's simple pleasures is a luxurious chocolate by 
itself at the end ol the meal. Treat your guests to an exquisite 
range of silky melt-in-your- mouth chocolate starling w ith 
Lindt EXCELLENCE 70% Cocoa and tasting your way through 
to the most intense experience of all, our Lindt EXCELLENCE 
90% Cocoa. Let The Five Senses of Chocolate Tasting process 
(www.Lindt.com) be your savory guide. 



PAIR 

There may be no match more sophisticated or pleasurable 
than chocolate and wine. Whether it's a ripe, soft Merlot 
ora rounded, rich port, a satisfying treat such as 
Lindt EXCELLENCE 70% Cocoa brings out nuances in both 
wine styles with flavors ranging from bright berries and plums 
to savory essences of nuts, spices and oak. 




MASTER SWISS CHOCOLATI ER 
SINCE 1B45 


INDULGE 

if one is not enough, heighten the experience with 
layers of Lindt, using it to complement your favorite 
traditional chocolate desserts. The Master Chocolatiers 
at Lindt recommend layering a classic mousse with 
Lindt EXCELLENCE 70% Cocoa or putting a spin on 
Pot de Creme with Lindt EXCELLENCE Intense Orange. 



For additional pairing suggestions and more on the Five Senses of Chocolate Tasting process, visit Lindt.com 



MASTER SWISS CHOCOLATIER 
SINCE 1845 



MASTERING THE ART OF REFINEMENT 




EXCELLENCE 

Pure, rich, intense. 

When you savor the taste of 
EXCELLENCE, the thin, refined 
dark chocolate melts evenly to 
reveal complex layers of flavor, 
engaging all of your senses. 
Expertly crafted with the 
finest ingredients by the 
Master Chocolatiers at Lindt. 

Learn more at LINDTCOM 




CHOCOLATE 

BEYOND COMPARE 




PRRRO WITH U/flinUTS, RGeiSRllD OLIUGS California waLnuts I baby beets I raisins I honey I green olives 
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in your business, if you’re not staying abreast of the latest food trends, you’re falling behind your 
competition. One trend that’s caught on big is cooking with wholesome ingredients like California Walnuts. 
Adding walnuts is a great way to add natural taste and texture. 

And an even better way to keep you on-trend. 

For more visit: WaLnuts.org 


CALIFORNIA 
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Houston 
We Have 
T urkey 


page 22 


Ensalada de Calabaem. 
5 to Try, Lucky Charms 
Irish Barmhrack 

26 
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Intrigue, A Sense of 
Place, Upper Crusters 
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The Art of 
the Meal, Food 
for Thought 


The Art of 
the Meal, Food 
for Thought 

24 


A Goodly 
Slice, Navy 
Bean Pie 
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A GOODLY 
SLICE 
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igh t years ago, when I man i Mu- 
hammad needed to raise funds 
for her nonprofit eh i Idea re on the 
southwest side of Chicago* she baked 
bean pies. Made from sweetened 
navy bean puree, they boasted a silky, 
custardlike base spiced with nutmeg. 
They proved so popular that they 
became the program’s main fund- 
raising tool, which isn't surprising if 
you know bean pie’s history. 

The dessert’s roots are in dietary 
guidelines set forth by religious leader 
Elijah Muhammad, who, in the 1967 
treatise Ho w to Eat to Live , wrote that 
beans were a blessed food- but that 
sweet potatoes weren’t fit for man to 
eat. His daughter developed a sweet 
potato pic- like recipe using navy 
beans that was so delicious, it became 
the most popular way to raise money 
for the Nation of Islam. Its members 
hawked them on street corners from 
the ea rl y 1 970s on wa rd. 

I first encountered bean pies in 
Detroit duringcollege and looked for 
them in Chicago after I moved here. 
Eventual I y I found I m a n I. who by then 
had launched a bakery, Imani’s Origi- 
nal Bean Pies, where she makes 550 
pies a week. Her recipe, she told me, 
came from the Muslim grandmother 
of a childhood friend. "Naima used to 
make bean pies forme, and I just loved 
them,” she said. "Now, I get to make 
the m for her. " Jen n ifer Day 


Fare 1 



SERVES 8 

For this autumnal pie (pic- 
tured on this page), navy beans 
arc p u reed with sugar, cinna- 
mon, and nutmeg to yield a 
c ns ta rdy filling that ca ra meL 
lies deliciously in the oven. 


For the crust: 

1 Vi cups flour, plus more 
7 tbsp. unsalted butter, 
cubed and chilled 
1 tsp. kosher salt 
V* cup Ice-cold water 

For the filling: 

1 cup evaporated milk 
1 cup canned navy beans, 
rinsed and drained 
1 cup sugar 
4 tbsp. unsalted butter 
1 Vi tbsp. flour 

1 tbsp. vanilla extract 
1 tsp. ground cinnamon 
Vi tsp. freshly grated 
nutmeg 
3 eggs 

1 Make the crust: Pulse flour, 
butter, and salt in a food pro- 
cessor into pea-size crumbles. 
Add water; pulse until dough 
forms. Flatten dough into a 
disk and wrap in plastic wrap; 
chill 3 hour, 

2 Make the filling: Heat oven 
to 35G rj . Puree evaporated milk, 
beans, sugar, butter, flour, 
vanilla, cinnamon, nutmeg, 
and eggs in a blender until 
smooth. On a lightly floured 
surface, roll dough into a 12" 
round. Fit into a 9" pie plate; 
trim edges and crimp. Pour 
filling over dough; bake until 
golden brown on top and fill- 
ing is set, about 1 hour. Let pie 
cool completely before serving. 
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SAMSUNG 


RADICAL DUAL-DOOR INNOVATION. 


Welcome to the future of refrigeration. 


W - 


Introducing the Samsung Food Showcase Refrigerator. 


The Food Showcase Refrigerator is designed to improve the way you store food through an innovative two- 
door system. The exterior showcase door gives you instant access to the items you love, while the InnerCase 
lets you store larger food items. Plus our proprietary Metal Cooling Panel helps maintain consistent 
temperature throughout, ensuring your food stays fresh longer. Bring home the power of intelligent 
innovation from Samsung. 
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anniversary: 

"The Soup Nazi” 

1995, New York City 
T he seventh season of 
the TV show Seinfeld 
introduced a strict 
vendor who doled out 
verbal abuse along 
with his soups, 'I 4 he 
character was based on 
real-life soup peddler 
A1 Yeganeh, who ran a 
take-out- only shop in 
Manhattan where he 
featured a dozen daily- 
changing hot and cold 
soups for which custom- 
ers lined up down the 
block. After the episode 
aired, actor Jerry 
Seinfeld visited, only to 
be dismissed with the 
chara cter's catchphrase: 
"No soup for you! " 



I' 


5 



BIRTHDAY 

H a y m on d Loe wy 
1893, Paris, France 
Shortly after World 
War I, design engi neer 
Raymond Loewy moved 
to New York City, w v here 
one of his first suc- 
cesses was rede si g 11 i n g 
Sears., Roebuck and 
Company's Co Id spot 
refrigerator. Released 
in 1934, Loewy's n ew 
round -edged model had 
consumers in a frenzy 
even in the midst oft he 
Great Depression; sales 
of the fridge soared by 
3 0 0 p ere e nt , L oew y i s 
most famous for his 


(continued on page 22) 








SEEDS of INTRIGUE 

A WEST AFRICAN SPICE WITH A SERIOUS PUNCH 

My love affair with the West African spice k 1 town 
as dawadawa began at a community potiuck at the Malian 
Cultural Center in the Bronx, where I live. There, 1 was 
drawn to a cauldron of braised chicken in a tar-hued sauce 
that smelled like cocoa and something else— something 
punchy and mysterious. The dish, I learned, was /o/cove. 
a specialty of the Tuareg people. One of its ingredients, 
dawadawa, made from the fermented seed of the locust 
bean tree, was the source of the musky aroma. I soon be- 
came obsessed with the spice. In the open-air markets of 
Mali, Nigeria, and Ghana, the seeds are sold pressed into 
golfball-size portions that can be dropped into soups or 
braises. At African markets in the U.S., I prefer to buy the 
split seeds, which I roast to revive the oils. This year, I’m 
grinding them for a dry rub for my holiday turkey, to 
give that Lried-and-true American bi rd a small dose 
of West African-- style funk. —Baron Ambrosia 



Upper Crusters 






PIE VENT 


My grandma's 
kitchen cabinets 
were full of ceram- 
ic kmckknacks that 
included every- 
thing from a frog 
to a man sitting on 
an outhouse toilet, 

[ used to think the 
sculptures, which 
she bought at an- 
tiques stores and 
on eBay, were 
just decora- 
tive, but one 
day she set 
me straight. 
They were 
pie birds, she 
explained — 


hollow sculptures 
used for making 
two-crust pies. 
When you planted 
one at the center of 
a pie with its head 
poking through the 
top crust, it vented 
steam., prevent- 
ing the filling from 
bubbling oven It 
also kept the upper 
crust crisp by rais- 
ing it up and away 
from the filling. Pie 
birds evolved from 
funnel-shaped 
piecrust lifters, 
invented in 19th- 
century England. In 


Fare 


n 


B O O K K E V I E \V 


Sense 
of Place 


Heritage fArh- 
san, October 2014), 
the first cookbook 
by Sean Brock , chef 
at the extraordinary 
restaurant Husk, in 
Charleston, South 
Carolina , is equal 
parts chronicle of 
Husk's best dishes 
and survey of the local 
agricultural land- 
scape . Each recipe 
is overflowing with 
Southern terroir, like 
a risotto of "rice grits" 
(broken rice) stud- 
ded with squash seeds 
and marjoram , 






SE&N fiflOCK 



HERITAGE 




the 1930s, when 
an Australian 
potter patented 
one in the shape 
of a blackbird, 
these tools came 
to be called pie 
birds. Despite their 
name, they can 
take any shape. My 
own budding col- 
lection includes a 
cardinal and a chef. 
They sit on my 
kitchen windowsill, 
a whimsical entice- 
ment to bake, 

— Rid d ley Gem per- 
lein-Schtrm 


and a salad that 
pairs sweet plums 
with tomatoes on a 
5 w iri of spicy arugula 
pesto It's a rigorous 
but ampiy rewarding 
book: I made Brock's 
14-hour slow-cooked 
pork shoulder, rubbed 
with brown sugar and 
paprika and paired 
with a toasted corn- 
meal and tomato 
gravy , in my New York 
kitchen. Taking a bite 
of the meitingly tender 
meat , / may not hove 
been anywhere near 
the South , but I was 
transported there, in 
exactly the way I think 
Brock wanted me to 
be. —Helen Rosner 
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World-class excitement. Year-round fun. 

Come for the big-name events - Barrett- Jackson, WM Phoenix Open, Scottsdale 
Arabian Horse Show. Stay for the everyday happenings - Sonoran Desert 
sunsets, alfresco dining, dancing J til the wee hours. Your eventful Scottsdale 
getaway is waiting. 


Scottsdale 

EventslnScottsdale.com 888.936.7786 





(co n tin u edfrom page 2 0) 


work in the 1350s and 
1960s at t he Coca- Cola 
Company, where he re- 
vamped and streamlined 
its vending equipment 
and developed the design 
for slenderized quart- 
s i ze C oca- Cola bottl es . 
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4 The Wajuyu Festival 

(Red Sn apper Fes t i val) 
Mare, New Caledonia 
On a tiny island off the 
coast of Australia, the 
Roh tribal fishing vil- 
lage celebrates the red 
snapper. Visitors can 
taste the deep-sea fish 
steamed, fried, or baked, 
as well as cooked in co- 
conut curry, and sample 
other Local delicacies, 
such as choko (a pear- 
shaped gourd) and wael 
(a sweet variety of yam), 
1 nfo : i 1 es - loy aut e . com 

8 30 

■ November Pore 
Emilia Romagna, Italy 
T h r ou gh out N ove mb e r, 
Emilia Romagna hosts 
a series of weekend 
events celebrating pork. 
In the town of Sissa, 
master butchers toil to 
make the world's larg- 
est mariolone (cooked 
pork sausage), which 
last year weighed 132 
pounds; in Pole sine 
Parmense they compete 
to create the heaviest 
prete (a cooked pork 
shank salume). Games 
of tiro at salame (throw 
the hoop onto the sata- 
m i) a n d salumi -making 
demonstrations round 
out the festivities. Info: 
n ove m b e rp ore .e o m 

(continued on page 24) 





Houston, We Have Turkey 


AN ASTROPHYSICIST ENGINEERS THE PERFECT BIRD 


F or the pa si few Thanksgiv- 
ings, I’ve been a guest at the 
home of the Silvers, parents 
of my best friend, Alexis, 
in Needham, Massachusetts. Each 
year I look forward to the spread of 
oyster and sausage stuffing, Brussels 
sprouts, apple cake— and one particu- 
1 a r 1 y fas t- cook i. ng t u r key. 

For me, timing the holiday bird j List 
right has always meant starting it in 
the oven at least 4 hours before din- 
ner. But Alexis’ father, Erie, a senior 
astrophysicist at the Harvard- Smith- 
sonian Center for Astrophysics, has 
a method for cooking his turkey in a 
fraction of the time. 

Long after the sides are done and 
way too late in the day for my peace 
o f m i n d E r i c s tep s o uts i de t o 1 ig hf 
the grill. Alexis’ mother, Marjorie, 
sets the turkey atop a rack inside a 


disposable aluminum pan and rubs 
it with olive oil, herbs, and spices. A 
halved apple and lemon and the last 
gasps of fresh parsley, rosemary, and 
thyme from the garden go into the 
cavity. Then we hand oft the bird to 
Eric, who presides over a blazing hot 
grill that he’s stoked to 900 degrees 
using a deep bed of natural hard- 
wood lump charcoal. 

Eric nestles the pan into the 
glowing coals, making sure to heap 
them all the way up the sides of the 
pan, and low r ers the lid. On occasions 
when the weather has been especially 
cold, he has insulated the grill by 
lining the bottom and sides with grill 
bricks that retain a kilnlike heat But 
one time the grill got so hot— around 
1,400 degrees— that it set the bird 
aflame, he told me, so now he keeps a 
careful eye on the foreshortened pro- 


ceedings and finishes the preparation 
with a stint in the oven. 

Eric takes a peek at the bird now 
and then, reaching a gloved hand 
into the grill to wrap foil around the 
wings, w hich are always in danger 
of burn i ng. After about 45 minutes, 
he raises the lid to reveal the turkey, 
now a bronzed beauty, and ferries it 
to the house. In the short time that it 
takes for the bird to conclude cook- 
ing, the family assembles in the din- 
ing room and starts enjoying a parade 
of sides. When Marjorie and Eric 
present the carved turkey, cheers 
erupt. We dig in. It T s fantastic: crisp- 
skinned, juicy, and smoke -kissed 
from the grill. 1 lean back in my chair, 
fit 1 1 a ii d ha ppv* Than ksg jvi ng may 
not he rocket science for everyone, 
but if is here— and I love being a part 
of it —Kellie Evans 
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All-Clad 

METALCRAFTERS LLC 

CMONUUIO, f k USA 

Introducing All-Clad TK 

Inspired by Chef Thomas Keller. 
Handcrafted in the USA. 

For over 25 years, Chef Keller has trusted 
his cooking to All-Clad. Now he has helped 
create this unique new collection. 

Every handle, rim and shape is brilliantly 
conceived to elevate your cooking. Each 
vessel is customized with the ideal blend of 
metals for its specific task. 





(con tinned from page 22) 
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4 The Life and Death of Gourmet 
Magazine 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
U m vers i ty of M ichigarf s Hat che r 
Graduate Library hosts the first exhib- 
it d e d icate d to the late, lege n dary food 
magazine Gourmet . In a look back at 
the publication's 6 8 -year history each 
i ssue from 1 941 to 3009 i s on display, 
as well as cookbooks and menus pub- 
lished by Gourmet's leading contribu- 
tors. On November 1 8, curator Janice 
Longone will discuss the materials on 
view. Info: lib, uni ich.edu 

21-23 

^ America’s Hometown 
Thank sgi vi n g Ce le b r a t ion 

Plymouth, 

Massachusetts 

With a grand parade, 
tours of the Mayflower 
II (a re-creation of 
the original), and a 
' m ass ive food fe sti va 1 

right by the spot 
where the Pilgrims 
first landed in 1620, the 
town of Plymouth throws 
a weekend-long blowout that 
puts the first Thanksgiving to shame. 
The feast features record-breaking 
dishes —which in years past have 
i ncluded a 2, 53 9 -p on n d pu lied p or k 
sandwich— and contests in categories 
like be st chowder and best, dessert. 

I n f o : us ath a n k sgi ving . coni 



R THOUGHT 


for the cook 
what canvas 
is for the 
painter,” 

- Jean Ant h elm e 
Brill at - S a v a kin* The 
P li Y S 10 LOG Y O F T A S V " B 
( 1825 ) 



The Art of the Meal 


A GRANDSON REMEMBERS DIEGO AND FRIDA WITH A FOOD-FILLED FESTIVAL 


Y | be first time 1 met Diego 
Lopez Rivera, grandson 
JL of the legendary Mexican 
pal n te r D ie go R i ver a a nd s t e p - 
grandson of surreal is t artist F rid a 
Kahlo, it was in bis hometown 
of San Miguel deAllende* Mex- 
ico, over a breakfast of chilaquiles. 

I was nervous to meet this man, 
unsure if he would be as electrically 
charged as his grandfather, who 
was i n famous for his hot temper. 

As we tucked into tomatillo- soaked 
tori il la eh ips, however, 1 discov- 
ered that Lopez was a gentle man, 
as soft-spoken and considerate as 
his grandfather was impetuous. 
Growing up in the shadow of his 
grandpa rents’ ample legacy— the i r 
re vo 1 u t io na r y a r L i m pass i o ned 
communism, torrid and hurtful 
affairs— was not an easy bi r [bright, 
Lopez told me. But the 62 -year- old 


filmmaker found peace with his 
larger-than-life family by research- 
ing their other great passion: food. 
For the past several years, he has 
d ed i ca te d h i m self to recre a t i ng the 
recipes that Rivera and Kahlo used 
to serve at their legendary Mexico 
City salons in the 1930s— a proj 
cct that culminates this spring in 
a food festival at the Rosewood 
San Miguel in their honor. When I 
pressed him for details, he offered 
to give me a taste. 

In the kitchen of the Rosewood, 
Lopez told me the story of how his 
grandparents entertained with 
epic dinnerparties that Kahlo 
called dins de los manteles largos, 
the days of the long tablecloths. 

“Whenever people came to Mex- 
ico, it was a very important part of 
their visit to see Frida and Diego/’ 
said Lopez. The upper echelons of 


society all had an invitation to dine 
with them. On any given night you 
might find the Rockefellers, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Orson Welles, Gary 
C o ( > per, or 1 , e on Tro tsky e at i ng 
classic Mexican dishes, listening 
tomariachi music, and drinking 
tequila well into the early hours of 
the morning. 

Putting the fin ishing touches on 
his pico degallo con xoconostle t a 
piquant fresh salsa of diced toma- 
toes, onion s, and tail, underr i pe 
cactus fruit, lie described how this 
d ish won Id h ave been one of ma ny 
in an over flow i ng feast begin- 
ning with soup, perhaps made with 
chicken broth and the toasted, 
vermicelli-like pasta Jideos. This 
would be fol lowed by a salad of 
grilled zucchini, avocado, and salty 
quern anejo , perhaps, and creamy, 
r icot ta - 1 i ke (con l i nued on page 26) 
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(coni inued from page 24) regueson 
or other local cheeses. The main 
course was always a shows topper: 
manchamantel, chicken and pork 
braised in a chile-spiked sauce: 
or 1 li venis favorite, mole depute, 
duck stewed in a sauce of chocolate 
and chiles. 

Cooking these dishes, Lopez 
said that making the soulful food 
that his grandparents loved the 
most has helped him understand 
them not just as legends, but as 
people, 1 Ie also found that he 
wanted to share the recipes, so lie 
star ted throwing d i n ner parties 
at his home. Those dinners soon 
morphed into the Frida Kali lo and 
Diego Rivera Food Festival, where, 
this March, Lopez will oversee 
a team of chefs who will prepare 
Kahloand Rivera's favorite dishes, 
“We were the definition of a dys- 
f u nc t i on a 1 fa m i Ivy says 1, 6 p ez . 
“But food remind s me of the good 
moments." —Raquel Pelzel 
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Ensalada de Calabacm 

(Frida Kahlo's Zucchini Salad) 
This sauteed zucchini, avocado, 
and queso ahejo salad was a 
favorite of Frida Kahlo s. Shake 
6 tbsp. olive oil, 3 tbsp, red wine 
vinegar, 1 tsp. kosher salt, and 
H tsp. sugar in a glass jar until 
emulsified; set aside. Heat 2 
tbsp. olive oil in a 12 1 skillet 
over medium-high; cook 6 small 
sliced zucchini until golden, 
10—12 minutes. Let cool slightly 
and overlap on a serving platter 
with 2 sliced ripe avocados. 
Sprinkle with salt and drizzle 
with the vinaigrette; garnish 
wi th 3 oz. crumbled, queso ahejo 
(see page 94) or parmesan and 2 
tbsp, roughly chopped cilantro. 
Serves 6—8, 


5 

TO 

TRY: 

CHEF-BREWERY 

COLLABORATIONS 



t Masaharu 
Morimoto and 
Rogue brevier y‘ s 
toosty Morim- 
oto Soba Ale 
($23), brewed 
from buck- 
wheat, pairs well 
with the roasted 
scallop with 
brown buffer of 
Morimoto's US. 
restaurants. 

2. Long 
Meadow 
Ale ($10), 

from Captain 
Lawrence 
Brewing 
Company and 
Four Seasons 
Hotel New 
York chef John 
Johnson , is floral 
with elderflower. 
Try it with 
maple-candied 
bacon at the 
hotel bar 

3. Chicago’s 
Superdawg 
and Lake 
Effect Brewing 



Company’s 
Super Bier 
($6) has a 

smoky back end 
that perfectly 
complements 
the city's iconic 
veggie-topped 
hot dog. 

4. Pink \ 

peppercorn , 
sumac ond 
lemon verbena 
suffuse 
Zarabanda 
($10h by chef j 

Jose Andres 

and Deschutes 
Brewery, 
poured on draft 
at Andres'' 
restaurants 

■K 

across the 
country. 

5, Thorn Street 
Brewery in 
San Diego 
tailors sweet 
Quanta Bonita 
Hibiscus Ate 
($7) to the spicy 
Mexican fare 

of chef Luisteen 
Gonzalez at 
his nearby 
restaurant y 
Poes to. — Grace 
Rasmus 



LUCKY 

CHARMS 

E very autumn, Irish bak- 
ers stock their shelves 
with barm brack , a c a ke y 
fruit bread with roots in the 
ancient Celtic harvest celebra- 
tion Samhafn, Despite such 
festive associations, barmhrack 
is a humble bread, capable of 
pulling double duty as dessert 
and, spread with butter and jam 
the next morning, breakfast. 
While its name, derived from the 
rish boinn breac , or "speckled 
bread," plays on an exterior that 
is decidedly homely, concealed 
within the bread are two trea- 
sures; a rich, spicy flavor and an 
array of small objects— a piece 
of doth, a coin, a dried bean, and 
a ring, each wrapped in parch- 
ment”that are said to be omens 
for those who find them. The 
doth portends lean times ahead; 
the coin signals wealth; the bean, 
spinsterhood; and the ring— well, 
you can probably guess. 

When I ate barmhrack lor 
the first time, it was at a new- 
ish boyfriend's home in Cork, 
where I was a graduate student. 
His family was warm and gre- 
garious., and had welcomed me 
to their table without a shred of 
formality. Halfway through the 
slice of barmhrack his mother 
cut for me, with its whiff of 
cloves and cinnamon, ( discov- 
ered a tin ring, and my hosts 
told me in teasing tones that 
this meant marriage. I blushed 
furiously but was also secretly 
delighted, because I liked the 
boyfriend very much and now I 
liked his family too. 

Several years and many 
breakfasts later, he became 
my husband, and his family my 
own. IVe since lost track of that 
ring, but no matter; the real 
auspice that day was the barm- 
brack itself. Passed around the 
table, savored between sto- 
ries and sips of tea, it foretold a 
future among people who are 
generous and loving, Lucky me. 
—Cafe Huguelet 


© Irish Barmhrack 

SERVES 6-8 

This honey-glazed breakfast 
bread is packed with dried fruit. 

2 cups black tea, cooled 
V« cup raisins 
Vi cup dried currants, 

cranberries, or cherries 
2 tbsp. each candied lemon 
and orange peel, minced 
2 cups flour, plus more 
V, cup light brown sugar 
2 tsp. baking soda 
1 tsp. ground cinnamon 
V* tsp. freshly grated nutmeg 
% tsp. ground cloves 
6 tbsp, unsalted butter, pref- 
erably European-style 
like Kerrygold or Plugra, 
melted, plus more 
V* cup whole milk 
1 egg, beaten 

Assorted charms, wrapped 
Individually in parchment 
paper 

Vs cup honey, warmed 

Stir tea, raisins, currants, and 
candied lemon and orange 
peel in a bowl; cover with plas- 
tic wrap and let sit 2 hours, 
then drain and set aside. Heat 
oven to 325 r> < Whisk flour, 
sugar, baking soda, cinna- 
mon, nutmeg, and cloves in a 
bowl; make a well in the cen- 
ter. Mix reserved fruit, the 
butter, milk, and egg in a bowl 
and add to well; stir until a wet 
dough forms. Press dough into 
a greased 8" cake pan and push 
charms into dough. Bake until 
firm, 35—40 minutes. Brush 
with honey; bake 2 minutes 
more. Let cool slightly; serve 
with butter, if you like. 
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BY JANE AMD MICHAEL STERN 

Photographs by Zilch Stovall 


Coast 


Plump oysters, tender 
shrimp, crispy fried 
mullet, and classic 
Deep South dishes are 
among the pleasures 
of a Irip along the 
Florida Panhandle 


south and Spanish moss-draped forests inland. 

This blessedly underdeveloped section of Flor- 
ida is nicknamed the Forgotten Coast. But, for 
its culinary treasures, we find it unforgettable. 
Meaty, deep-cupped oysters, harvested from 
beds where the Apalachicola River flows into 
the Gulf, sparkle with creamy, briny freshness. 
The wild and cultivated mollusks lead a menu 


Skirting the Florida Panhandle, Route 98 con- 
nects the fishing villages of Franklin County 
to the Apalachee Bay, where peninsular Flor- 
ida joins the mainland. A 220-mile stretch of it 
is known as the Big Bend Scenic Byway, which 
makes sense, since the sweeping arc of asphalt 
edges one of the nation s most beautiful coast- 
lines, with views of the Gulf of Mexico to the 


Oysters DuPont 
at Wakulla 


for recipe). At 
right* from top 
a shrimper m 
Carrabelle; an 
Apalachicola 
flshisigboat. 


UP* * 
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Flank Steak Filet 


Change for the better. 

Switch and you could save with GEICO. 



Some discounts, coverages, payment plans and features are not available in all states or all GEICO companies. GEICO is a registered service mark of Government Employees Insurance 
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of other marine delights and Dixie fare; we’ve 
feasted here on shrimp, crab, grouper, mullet, 
and catfish, as well as fried chicken, biscuits, 
even casseroles. 

We began our most recent journey on the 
waterfront deck at Apalachicola s Boss Oys- 
ter, sucking down some of the historic fishing 
hamlet s bountiful catch. Though we could 
have ordered the raw oysters crowned with 
flying fish roe or draped in Thai chile, was- 
abi, and ginger, they were so spectacularly 
plump and bright that we devoured them 
without embellishment. We also loved them 
fried, the oysters’ lusciousness enveloped 
in a spicy coat of golden breading. Offering 
a big, scrumptious taste of the South were 


Clockwise from top left: softsheil crab platter at Spring Creek Restaurant; 
Kim Williams of Mineral Springs by the Bay; Jamie Finn shucks oysters at 
Boss Oyster; an oyster po' boy at The Fisherman's Wife; a local fishing boat* 


the Grand Grits— cheese grits 
topped with a cream sauce, smoky 
tasso ham, and fresh, juicy shrimp. 
Speaking of shrimp, the best ones 
in town are at Apalachicola Seafood Grill, a 
lunchroom with a smattering of tables cov- 
ered in oilcloth and a short counter where 
locals gather. Pulled from the waters of the 
Gulf, the shrimp are sweet and remarkably 
tender. They arrived at our table spangled 
with oregano and parsley, flavored with a tin- 
gle of pepper and a wisp of grill smoke. 

Leaving Apalachicola the next day, we drove 
eastward on a segment of Route 98 that’s as 
close to the water as a road can be. Turning 
off the AC and rolling down the windows, we 
breathed in the salt air until we pulled into the 
sleepy village of Car rabcllc* 30 minutes away. 
Yay, We H ave Oysters! read a chalkboard 
sign at The Fishermans Wife, a small restau- 


rant located in a clapboard house, painted 
white with baby blue shutters. Owner Pam 
Lycctt really is a fisherman s wife; her husband 
was our on his shrimp boat when we stopped 
in. Cooled by slow-spinning overhead fans, 
we dug into an oyster po boy. Splayed open 
and overflowing with bivalves, it was far too 
massive to pick up and eat, so we plucked at 
it, oyster by oyster, forking up die warm, sweet 
meat and zesty crust and blending it with bitc- 
fuls of fixings — lettuce* tomato, onion, and 
mayo — -and pinches of airy bread. Fried green 
tomatoes in a veil of translucent breading and 
crispy hush puppies the size of eggs rounded 
out our meal in grand Southern fashion. 

Contributing editors Jane and Michael 
Stern are the authors of roadfood.com. 
Their most recent article for saveur was 
“ Best of the Blue Ridge” (October 2014). 
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Florida Panhandle 


Then it was time for dessert. Miss Pams 
Key lime pie, with its thin graham cracker 
crust, delivered a triumvirate of creaminess, 
sweetness, and citrus twang. Watching as 
we took photographs of it, a pair of diners 
wearing hunting camouflage approached. If 
you want to sec something pretty," they sug- 
gested, “go to Posey s for crabs." How could 
we refuse? As soon as the check was paid, we 
hopped in the car and headed farther east, 
following the road as it turned north over 
Ochlockonee Bay and leapt into the town 
of Panacea, named for the supposed heal- 
ing qualities of its mineral springs. 

With its wood-paneled walls, nautical 
doodads, and long foldout tables, Poseys 
Steam Room and Oyster Bar epitomizes 
the vacationer s dream of the Florida seafood 
shack. Bring your own fish and theyTl cook 
it for you, at $8.95 per person* And their 
enormous blue crabs doused in Old Bay sea- 
soning really arc gorgeous* Wc feasted on 
them, our lips tingling, then dug into fried 
mullet in a toast y, snappy corn meal crust, 
and a standout version of the Mobile Bay 
specialty known as West Indies salad: lump 
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Boas Oyster 125 Water Street, 

Apalachicola ( 850/653- 9364; bossoyster.com) 

The Fisherman's Wife 201 8th Street , Carrabelle 
(850/697- 4533) Mineral Spr ings by the Bay 
1612 Coastal Highway, Panacea. (850/984-2248) 

Posey’s Steam Room and Oyster Bar 1 506 Coastal Highway , 
Panacea (850/984-5243) Spring Creek Restaurant 33 Ben 


Willis Roach Crdwjordville (850/926-3751 ; sprmgcreekfl.com) 


Wakulla Spr ings Lodge 550 Wakulla Park Drive, Wakulla 


Springs (850/421 -2000; wakullasp rings lodge, com) 
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Nielsen MasseyVanillas 


@ NielsenMassey 


Fine Vanillas & Flavors 

800. 525. PURE (7873) 
www.NielsenMassey.com 














From left: shrimp at Posey*s; fried 
chicken at Wakulla Springs Lodge* 
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crahmeat marinated in vinegar and loads of 
rangy onion, with saltines on rhe side* 

As the afternoon sun started to fade, we 
left Gulf waters behind, heading north into 
a Florida that is rainforest lush. Our destina- 
tion: the Wakulla Springs Lodge, a two-story 
Moorish- Deco edifice built in the 1930s and 


little changed since. The lobby walls were 
adorned with backlit midcentury photos of 
bathing beauties frolicking and glass-bottom 
boats gliding over the adjacent spring basin. 
Next to the original walnut-walled elevator 
(close the iron gate yourself, please) was a 
poster from the 1954 movie Creature from the 
Black Lagoon , which was filmed hereabouts. 

4 he lodge s restaurant menu includes dev- 
iled crab, ham-laced navy bean soup, and its 
legendary Oysters DuPont- — bivalves broiled 
under a blanket of sweet crabmeat, briny 
capers, and feta cheese* But as good as our 
dinner was that n ight, our favorite meal here 
was breakfast. Bright and early, birds out- 
side the dining room's great arched windows, 
busy on their morning errands, provided a 
colorful backdrop to our table, which was 
crowded with sizzled ham steak, cheese grits, 
biscuits and sausage gravy, and, best of all, 
fried chicken* Cooked to order, the chicken 
arrived after a 25 -minute wait, still too hot 
to handle. But we gobbled it down as soon as 
we could, ripping into its crunchy crust and 
tearing off pieces of steaming meat. It was 
fried chicken at its finest. 
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Themed Cruises 
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In April. SAVEUR and Windstar Cruises 
journeyed through Spain tasting the regional 
cuisine and wines with on-board guest chef 
Seamus Mulen of NYC's Tertulia and El 
Colmado. From sherry cellars in Cadiz to 
paella in Valencia, guests learned firsthand 
about local ingredients, classic recipes, and 
great wines. 

New culinary and wine voyages are planned 
tor this tali and 2015, sailing from Portugal to 
Spain and France. Travelers will enjoy wine 
tastings, pairing dinners, market tours, and 
more both on board and at port. 

Visit wiradstarcruises.com 

for sailing dates, itineraries, and 
local port tips from SAVEUR. 
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Later that day; we drove to the nearby 
town of CrawfordviMc to visit Spring ("reek 
Restaurant, At this tree-shaded fish-camp 
lodge, we dug into the legendary fried soft- 
shelled crabs and a side of cheese grits, stuffed 
tomatoes, and crispy hush puppies. 

The final stop on our Panhandle jour- 
ney was Mineral Springs by the Bay, not a 
restaurant but a smokehouse and bait shop 
that we entered through a haze of smolder- 
ing hardwood. Proprietors Tim and Kim 
Williams insisted we take some of their Lef t- 
over Spread, which was chock full of capers 
and big hunks o( tuna, cobia, and salmon. 
Lacking crackers or suitable crudites, we 
consumed a pint with a plastic spoon as we 
peeled off Highway 98 and headed north 
tow a rd Ta 1 1 ah a ssee . 

Ovsters DuPont 

SERVES 2~4 

Crabmeat, feta, and capers are broiled 
atop garhe-and-herb-dressed oysters in 
this salty-sweet preparation {pictured on 
page 28) from chef Jodi Perez of Wakulla 
Springs Lodge. 


% cup olive oil 

2 cloves garlic, minced 

3 tbsp. minced mixed herbs, such as basil, 
oregano, and rosemary 

Freshly ground black pepper, to taste 
Coarse rock salt, for baking sheet 
12 oysters, preferably Apalachicola, 
on the half shell 
6 oz, feta, crumbled 
6 oz. lump crabmeat 
VA tbsp. capers 

Chopped parsley and thinly sliced 
scallions, for garnish 
Hot sauce, lemon wedges, and toasted 
ciabatta, for serving (optional) 

F Ieat oil and garlic in an 8 ' skillet over 
medium, Cook until garlic is golden, 4—6 
minutes* Stir in minced herbs and pepper; let 
cook Heat oven broiler. Line a baking sheet 
with rock salt about V* deep* Nestle oysters 
onto bed of rock salt. Spoon reserved garlic 
oil over oysters and sprinkle with feta, crab- 
meat, and capers. Broil until feta is golden 
brown and the oysters begin curling at the 
edges, 2—4 minutes* Garnish with parsley 
and scallions; serve with hot sauce, lemon 
wedges, and coasted ciabatta, if you like. 
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BY LAURA LOESCH-QUINTIN 
Photograph by Andre Bara now ski 


E ach year when 
I visit my 
grandfather in 
Brittany, a pastoral 
region on France's 
northwest coast, 1 re- 
turn bearing delicious 
gifts for my friends: 
thin, delicate butter 
cookies called g alettes 
bretonnes * What sets 
them apart are the 
Breton farmstead 
ingredients: freshly 
milled flour, just-laid 
eggs, and the region's 
signature beurre 
demi-sel , a creamy 
butter containing less 
than 3 percent salt. 
Rich and subtly sweet, 
the cookies are heav- 
enly crumbled over 
ice cream or nibbled 
alongside an after- 
noon cup of tea. 

Gaieties bretonnes 
are found throughout 
Brittany, but they first 
gained popularity 
in the small milling 
town of Pont -Avon 
toward the end of the 
19 th century. The 
bo ul a n gers there, 
who often exchanged 
bread for local farm- 
ers' butter, used the 
excess dairy to make 
gateau breton , a dense 
butter cake a foot in 
diameter that func- 
tioned as the sacra- 
mental bread. 

The cake proved 
so cumbersome and 
weighty that the 
boutangerie custom- 
ers who bought it to 
take to church began 
requesting smaller 
versions. To satisfy 
them, the bakers de- 
veloped a cookie -si zed 
va r i atio n that they 
called gaieties. 


The local specialty 
earned its fame in the 
late 1800s, when Paul 
Gauguin and other 
members of the Pont- 
Aven school of art 
drew flocks of tourists 
to the town aboard 
the new railroads, and 
shops dedicated to the 
treats proliferated* 
One such store, 
Traou Mad de Pont- 
Aven, opened by 
the Le Villain fam- 
ily in 1920, has been 
m a king gale ties de 
Pont- Aven for nearly 
a century. Today, the 
Le Villains' cook- 
ies— crispy and golden 
with just a hint of 
salt to balance their 
sugar— are snatched 
up by vacationing 
Parisians and over- 
seas travelers alike. 
But you don't have to 
go to Brittany to get 
them* Traou Mad de 
Pont-Aven’s gaieties 
de Pont- Aven can be 
ordered ($5 for a3.S- 
oz. box) from simply 
gounnand.com. 




Butter 


A ligbt-as-air cookie 

with a century-old 
French pedigree 
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BY ANISSA HELOU 

Photograph by And re Karanowski 


Not-So-Humb e Pie 


Morocco’s festive b’stilla packs a whole lot 

of flavor into one magnificent disli 

M y first taste of b'stilla was on a visit to Mar- 
rakech in the 1970s, Our host had organized a 
lavish meal, and it kicked off with an extraor- 
dinary pigeon pie, enriched with scrambled 
eggs and ground almonds. He daintily broke 
through its thin pastry, which was dusted 
with cinnamon and sugar, and slipped out a tiny drumstick with 
his fingers. Handing it to me, he explained that I should suck the 
meat off the bone and then pinch oft a little pastry with the rest of 
the filling to construct the perfect bite. The interplay of sweet and 
savory, along with the complex spicing, was completely different 
from the fresh flavors of my homeland, Lebanon. That first pic was 
a watershed* and on subsequent trips to Morocco, 1 endeavored to 
learn more about b stilla. 

The sumptuous starter, I discovered, is typically served at weddings 
and other festive occasions. Such a grand appetizer probably origi- 
nated in the kitchens of the Arab caliphs, who founded Morocco in 
the seventh century a. d.; they brought Persian chefs with them. Like 
many Moroccan dishes, b stilla exemplifies tire sweet-savory combina- 
tion characteristic of Persian cooking. The dish s traditional gossamer 
pastry, warqa — “leaf” in Arabic — shares roots with similar Arabian 
doughs found in Moorish Spain. Muslims expelled from Andalusia 
in the eighth century took refuge in the city of Fez, bringing their 
pastry traditions with them; the pie is a specialty there now. 

In Morocco, warqa is made by eminently skilled personal cooks 
or specialized market vendors. An art form in itself, it is created by 
dabbing very wet dough against a scorching tobsil- -a circular metal 
plate — in quick, successive motions* as if the dough were a yo-yo. 
Every time the dough touches the hot plate, it leaves a light coating 
of batter, eventually forming a gauzy disk of pastry. 

At home in London, where I live now, I’ve adapted the recipe for 
the modern kitchen. Instead of warqa and pigeon, I use more easily 
procured phyllo dough and chicken or quail. I stew the poultry with 
fresh herbs like parsley and cilantro, as well as ras el hanout ? a complex 
North African spice blend of cardamom, clove, fennel, chile* and more. 
Rather than building my pic in the traditional layers — bonc-in stewed 
bird wedged between a top coat of ground almonds and a bed of eggs 
scrambled in the stew s sauce- — I make one composite filling, pulling 
the meat off the bone and shredding it into the eggs and almonds. 

B'stilla is typically cooked on the same type of tobsil used to make 
the warqa and then flipped midway like a pancake. But I bake my 
pie in the oven so it takes on a uniform golden crispness. My final 
flourish is faithful to the original: I dust the b stilla with confection- 
ers' sugar and decorate it in lines of ground cinnamon in the shape of 
diamonds or squares. Four decades after that initial exquisite mouth- 
ful, eating it — and cooking it — still feels like a celebration. 


© B’stilla 

(Moroccan Pigeon Pie) 

SERVES 6-8 

Traditionally pigeon is used 
ro make this slightly sweet, 
savory Moroccan pie (pictured 
at right), but chicken thighs, 
quail, or Cornish game hens 
make excellent substitutes. 

Ya cup blanched almonds 
3 lb. pigeon (5-6) or 

bone-in, skin-on chicken 

thighs 

3 cups chicken stock 
3 eggs 

3 tbsp. olive oil 

4 cloves garlic, minced 

1 medium yellow onion, 
minced 

1 tbsp. ras el hanout (see 
page 94) 

Vi tsp. crushed red chile 
flakes 

Y* tsp. saffron threads, 
mixed with 1 tsp. water 
3 tbsp. minced cilantro 
3 tbsp. minced parsley 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, 
to taste 

6 tbsp. unsalted butter, 
melted, plus more 
8 sheets phyllo dough 

V* cup confectioners' sugar 
1 tsp, ground cinnamon 

1 l east almonds in a 4-qt. 
saucepan over medium-high, 
4—5 minutes; let cool. Transfer 
to a food processor and pulse 
until finely ground; set aside. 
Add pigeons and stock to pan; 
boil. Reduce heat to medium- 


low; cook, covered, until 
pigeons are cooked through, 

4 0—45 minutes. Using tongs, 
transfer pigeons to a cutting 
board; let cool, then shred 
meat, discarding skin and 
bones. Simmer cooking liq- 
uid over medium heat until 
reduced to 1 cup, about 30 
minutes. Let cool and whisk 
in eggs; set sauce aside. 

2 Wipe pan clean and add 
oil; hear over medium-high. 
Cook garlic and onion until 
golden, 8- 0 minutes. Add 
ras el hanout, chile flakes, and 
saffron mixture; cook 1—2 
minutes and remove from 
heat. Stir in reserved almonds, 
shredded meat, and sauce, 
the cilantro, parsley, salt, and 
pepper; set filling aside. 

3 Heat oven to 4001 Grease a 
9" springform pan with but- 
ter. Lay 1 sheet phyllo on a 
work surface and brush with 
melted butter. Fit into pan, 
allowing corners to hang 
over the edges. Repeat with 
another sheet phyllo. Spread 
\i filling over dough. Repeat 
process of layering twice 
more. Fold corners of phyllo 
over filling. Top with remain- 
ing 2 sheets buttered phyllo; 
tuck corners around sides 

of pan, encasing the filling. 
Bake until golden and fill- 
ing is set, 30-35 minutes. Let 

cool slightly, then unmold; 
dust with confectioners’ sugar 
and cinnamon. 


A N I S S A H E LO U is a London- based cookbook author and 
teacher . Her most recent article for save UR was "The Land oj 
Bread and Spice ' (March 2012). 
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Vermouth on the Rise 


There’s a whole new crop of the fortified wine debuting in the U.S. 


and bartenders are taking notice 


A few years back, vermouth — an aroma- 
tized, fortified wine — held little sway over 
American drinkers* I probably wouldn't have 
given much thought to the stuff if it hadn't 
been for a backpacking trip through Europe 
some 20 years ago. At a cafe on Rome's 


Campo de" Fiori, a table of stylish locals 
ordered what sounded like "martini,* 5 but 
looked like white wine on ice with a lemon 
twist, I followed suit, The drink set down in 
front of me was a silky elixir bursting with 
bright citrus, vanilla, and Provencal herbs* It 


turned out to be Martini Bianco, the worlds 
best-selling dry vermouth. I was smitten; I 
hardly drank anything else that summer* 
Back on U*S, shores, however, bartend- 
ers were mystified when \ ordered vermouth 
on the rocks* And try as I might to persuade 
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ONLY OLIVES FROM SPAIN 

BRING 

SABC5R 
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With its sunny weather, temperate winters and 
rich, fertile soi , it’s no wonder Spain is the world’s 
largest producer and exporter of olives. Olives 
have been the heart and soul of our cuisine and 
our culture for centuries, and now we invite 
you to discover the many distinctive black 
and green Spanish o ive varietals (including 
Manzanilla. Hojiblanca, Gordal, Carrasquena, 
Cacerefia, Aloreha, Verdial, Arbequina, Lechfn, 
Empeltre and more). They’re a right-sized, 

{ Want more delicious ideas?^3 


bite-sized snack you can enjoy any time of 
day— and a perfect fit for the pleasures of a 
healthful Mediterranean diet. But that's not all. 
With sweet salty, bitter, sour and umami notes, 
they're the ultimate accent, adding flavor, color 
and a little Spanish romance to whatever you're 
serving, from tapas to salads and sandwiches. 
That’s the magic of sabor. And there’s just one 
place to find it. Only Olives from Spain. 

Visit www.olivesfromspain.us } 


MIXED VARIETALS 
SERVED WITH FRESH 
HFRBS AMO GARN SHFS 




@ol i ve sf r o m s pa i n 


S 2014 Olives from Spain 


Look for 
the logo ! 
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l Vermouth Panache 




Adorns 


friends to raise a glass with me, they declined, 
viewing vermouth as most Americans do — as 
a somewhat dishonorable mixer* 

So it s a pleasant change for me that ver- 
mouth's fortunes have shifted* Riding the 
wave of the cocktail revolution, artisanal 
American vermouths have joined European 
brands on shelves, and they’re making a splash 
with bartenders looking for new flavors. 

Vermouth is made by steeping botanicals 
in a base wine, and then mixing in brandy or 
another high-proof spirit. In Europe, there are 
two main types of vermouth: dry and sweet* 
I he dry style— sometimes called "French ver- 
mouth’’ for its country of origin — is used in 
bracing drinks like martinis. It s made from 
white wine macerated with bright-tasting 
ingredients like lemon and chamomile. Sweet, 
or “Italian,” vermouths also have a white wine 
base, though they're mixed with caramel, 
which tints them reddish. These showcase 
warm spices, such as cardamom, and are 


Both the martini and the Manhattan were 

originally vermouth dominant 


suited to heavier cocktails like the Manhattan* 

As is true of many drinks, vermouth started 
out as a medicine. Its history stretches hack 
to the fifth century r.c., when Greek doc- 
tor Hippocrates prescribed a curative of 
wine infused with Artemesia absinthium , or 
wormwood. Modern-day vermouth takes its 
name from the Germanic word for worm- 
wood, wermuty christened by Italian Antonio 
Benedetto Carpano, who developed his own 
version at his wine store on Torino’s Piazza 
Gastello. When Carpano debuted the concoc- 
tion in 1786, it quickly caught on, and soon 
he was selling it as a morning pick-me-up, an 
evening aperitive, and a post-dinner digestive . 

In America, vermouth didn’t always play 
second fiddle to boozier spirits. In books dat- 
ing back to the early 1900s, now-forgotten 
quaffs, like the fino sherry— based Adonis (sec 


for recipes), spotlighted the fortified 
wine. Both the martini and the Manhattan 
were originally vermouth dominant: two parts 
vermouth to one part gin or rye whiskey. And 
Ernest Hemingway loved his vermouth; he 
mixed dry and sweet together for a drink 
called the vermouth panache. By the end of 
World War II, though, as the quality of Amer- 
ican-made spirits improved, it became less 
necessary to dilute the burn of harsh liquors, 
Winston Churchill joked that the quantity of 
dry vermouth in his martini amounted to a 
bow In the direction of France to pay tribute 
to its makers. By the mid-1960s, the gin-to- 
vermouth ratio in the martini had plummeted 
to an average of 7-to-l, propelled by a fashion- 
able disdain for the light, spiced wine. 

But that was half a century ago. As the 
American cocktail renaissance got going in 
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the late 1990s, vaunted European vermouth 
brands- — Dolin, Cocchi, and Carpano Antica 
Formula, which was based on Antonio Bene- 
detto Carpano's sweet vermouth— started 
arriving in the United States* It wasn’t long 
before a few Americans decided to get into 
the game. In 1999) California vintner Andrew 
Quady debuted Vya* Quady s amped-up 
Continental-style vermouths — more spice, 
more richness — set the tone for the maverick 
brands to come. These new varieties pushed 
beyond the standard dry and sweet catego- 
ries that had dominated for centuries, with 
unusual ingredients like chile and lavender* 
Some of these vermouths — produced with 
local ingredients — reflect, as wine does, a 
sense of place, or terroir* Long Island, New 
York's Charming Daughters winery, for 
instance, makes all sorts of seasonal flavors 
using peak-of-ripeness produce: watermelon, 
carrots, basil, and more, 

Not surprisingly, with all these exciting new 
products, bartenders are no longer confused 
by a request for vermouth on the rocks. You 
can find it on tap at bars such as San Francis- 
co's Alembic, and some bartenders have fallen 
so in love with it that they Ye making their 
own* New York's Amor y Amargo, for exam- 
ple, uses housemade vermouths in drinks like 
the bittersweet Brother James* 


Bartenders are no longer confused by 

a request for vermouth on the rocks 


Drinkers have also moved beyond the pref- 
erence for ultra-dry cocktails, and barkeeps all 
over arc making complex concoctions built 
around vermouth. The fortified wines, with 
their layers of flavor — floral, bitter, herbal, 
spicy — add wonderful dimension to cock- 
tails* At Chicago's Aviary, bartender Charles 
July mixes Atsby Armadillo Cake vermouth, 
a warm and spicy style, with gin, scotch, 
brandy, and a cinnamon-blood orange tea 
for the wintry Ford s Model Tea Party And 
many bars showcase these new styles in ver- 
mouth-centric classic cocktails, like the 
bicicletta or boulevardier. 

I still drink vermouth on its own, but now 
it's to savor the intense, intriguing flavors of 
these stateside versions* And finally, I don't 
have to sip them alone. These days, when 1 
offer friends a glass of vermouth, they cheer- 
fully accept* 
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Grated, Shredded, 
and Shaved Cheeses 

Top your pastas, entrees, vegetables, 
soups and salads with BelGioioso 
a war d -wi nn i ng cheeses . 
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Vermouth *s Star Turn 


© Adonis 

This elegant, 
low-alcohol 
classic dates to 
the late 19th cen- 
tury, I t is named in 
honor of a popular 1884 
Broadway musical. To 
make it, stir 2 oz. each fine 
sherry and sweet vermouth, 
preferably Interrobang, and 
2 dashes orange bitters in an 
ice-filled shaker. Strain into a 
chilled coupe glass. Twist a T 
strip orange peel over cocktail; 
drop peel into glass. 


American 

Ti is refreshing amaro-and- 
ver mouth -based cocktail 
offers big notes of orange, 

cinnamon, and pine, 
with a touch 
of anise. To 
make it, stir 2 
oz. each Braulio 
Amaro Alpino liqueur and ver- 
mouth, preferably Imbue Petal 
& Thorn, and 2 dashes each 
absinthe and orange bitters in 
an ice-filled colli ns glass; top 
with club soda. 



Apple Barrel 

At the vermouth-focused bar 
AmoryAmargo in New York 
City, ibis cognac-based drink 
conjures autumn with apple 
and herb flavors. To make it, 
stir 1 oz. vermouth, prefera- 
bly Uncouth Vermouth Apple 
Mint, : ',4 oz. each apple brandy 
and cognac, % oz. Becherovka 
liqueur, and 2 dashes apple bit- 
ters in an ice-filled shaker. 

Strain into an old-fashioned 
glass with a large ice cube. Twist 
a P 1 strip orange peel over cock- 
tail; drop peel into glass. 

© Biclcletta 

Traditionally made with white 
wine, this popular Italian 
aperitivo gets zestier with a 


citrusy American vermouth as 
a substitute. To make it, fill a 
wine goblet with crushed ice; 
add 2% oz. dry vermouth, such 
as Ransom Dry, lU oz. Cam- 
pari, and I oz. soda water. 
Garnish with an orange twist. 

Brother James 

A housemade vermouth 
flavored with juniper and car- 
damom is the base for this 
gutsy drink from Manhattan’s 
Amor y Amargo. To make it, 
stir \% oz. dry gin, % oz. each 
amaro, preferably Cardamaro, 
a n d A m or y A m a r g os amber 
vermouth (see recipe at right), 
and 2 dashes celery bitters 
in an ice-filled old-fashioned 
glass. Twist a ]” strip of lemon 
peel over cocktail; drop peel 
into glass. 

Ford's Model Tea Party 

Charles Joly of Aviary in Chi- 
cago presents a pot of Earl 
Grev tea beside this cold cock- 

j 

tail, dropping dry ice into the 
tea to create an aromatic steam 
that fragrances the air as you 
sip. Even without the table- 
side theatrics, the home version 
is wonderful. To make it, boil 
a cinnamon stick and % cup 
water in a 1-qt. saucepan. Stir 
in % cup sugar; cook until dis- 
solved, 1—2 minutes. Remove 
from heat and add 1 tsp. loose 
blood-orange tea; let steep 5 
minutes, then strain syrup and 
let cool. Stir H oz. of the syrup, 

1 H oz. water, 11 A oz. gin, % oz. 
each scotch and vermouth, 
preferably Atsby Armadillo 
Cake, and % oz. brandy, prefer- 
ably Mandarine Napoleon, in 
an ice-filled shaken Strain into 
a teacup; garnish with a cinna- 
mon stick. 

Reverse Manhattan 

In this throwback version 
of the rye whiskey— based 


standby, an assertive sweet 
American vermouth carries the 
flavor. To make it, stir 2 oz. 
vermouth, preferably Imbue 
Petal & Thorn, 1 oz. rye whis- 
key, and 2 dashes Angostura 
bitters in an ice-filled shaker. 
Strain into an old-fashioned 
glass with a large ice cube; gar- 
nish with an Am arena cherry. 

Upside-Down Martini 

We pref er a light-bodied ver- 
mouth for this delicate aperitif, 
a favorite of Julia Child s for pre- 
dinner drinking. To make it, stir 
2 oz, vermouth, preferably Ran- 
som Dry, and 1 oz. London dry 
gin in an ice-filled shaken Strain 
into a chilled martini glass; gar- 
nish with a caperberry. 

Vialiere 

Interrobang vermouth maker 
Karl Weichold created this riff 
on the classic boulevard icr, 
swapping in the artichoke- 
flavored amaro Cynar for 
Campari. To make it, stir 1 
oz. each bourbon, Cynar, and 
sweet vermouth, preferably 
Interrobang, in an ice-filled 
shaker. Strain into a cocktail 
glass over fresh ice; garnish 
with an orange slice. 

© Vermouth Panache 

Adapted from a recipe m 
Philip Greenes To Have and 
Ha ve Another: A Hemingway 
Co ckta il Co mpan i on ( Per i gc c 
Trade, 2012), this drink uses 
a simple combination of sweet 
and dry vermouths. To make 
it, stir 3 oz. dry vermouth, 
preferably Ransom Dry, J oz. 
sweet vermouth, preferably 
Vya Sweet, and 1 dash Angos- 
tura bitters in an ice- filled 
old-fashioned glass; garnish 
with a lemon twist. 

For hard -to- find ingredients , 
see pantry , page 94 . 
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Amor y Amargo’s 
Amber Vermouth 

MAKES 4 CUPS 

T his housemade fruit-for- 
ward vermouth is mixed 
into cocktails at Amor y 
Amargo in New York City, but it is 
also delicious on the rocks with a 
twist of orange. For a sweeter ver- 
mouth, stir in V* cup caramelized 
sugar when adding the wine. 

1 tsp. dried lemon peel 

1 tsp. dried mugwort 
1 tsp, dried orange peel 
Ya tsp. dried gentian root 
pieces 

Y4 tsp, coriander seeds 
Y* tsp. dried chamomile 
flowers 

5 juniper berries 
3 green cardamom pods 
1 stick cinnamon 
1 cup apple brandy, 
preferably Laird's 
1 750-ml. bottle semi-dry 
white wine, such as 
trebbiano 

Place lemon peel, mugwort, orange 
peel, gentian root, coriander seeds, 
chamomile flowers, juniper berries, 
cardamom pods, and cinnamon 
on a piece of cheesecloth; tie into a 
bundle and add to a 4-qt. saucepan. 
Add brandy; bring to a simmer over 
medium- high. Let cool. Cover with 
pla stic wrap; set in a cool, dry place 
for 2 days . Discard spice bundle; 
transfer brandy to a sterilized 1-qt. 
glass jar. Add wine; cover with a lid . 
Set in a coot, dry place for 5 days 
before serving. Store in the refrig- 
erator up to 6 weeks. 



Ataott i Am**** 


ANDRE BA RAN 0 WS Kl (UPSIDE- DOW N M A RT! H I ) 
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Whether oregano, chiles, coriander, cinnamon, rhyme, or even tea, 
spices add incredible dimensions to what would otherwise be plain, 
ordinary meals. In The Everyday Gourmet: Essential Secrets ofS pices 
in Cooking, join Chef-Instructor Bill Briwa of The Culinary Institute 
of America as he reveals die essentials of incorporating a variety of spices 
from around the world into your everyday meals. 


An aromatic array of spices fills each of these six engaging lessons, 
providing you with ways to use spices in soups and salads, with meat 
and fish, and even in drinks and desserts. Filmed on location in the 
kitchens of the CIA’s Greystone campus in Napa Valley, these lessons 
are rich with insights that are sure to take your cooking to the next 
delicious level. 
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The Everyday Gourmet: 

Essential Secrets of 
Spices in Cooking 

Taught by Chef-Instructor Bill Briwa 
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LECTURE TITLES 

1 India— Heart of the Spice World 

2 China— From Peppercorns to Tea 

3 Mexico— Chiles for Every Palate 

4 Mediterranean Spices— Exotic Blends 

5 Treasured Spices in Northern Europe 

6 New American Cuisine— The Global Kitchen 



The Everyday Gourmet: 

Essential Secrets of Spices in Cooking 

Course no. 9222 l 6 lectures (30 minutes/lecture) 

SAVE $70 


DVD -$99t9S NOW $29.95 

f-$5 Shipping, Processing, and L fetirme Satisfaction Guarantee 

Priority Code: 102896 


For 24 years. The Great Courses has brought the world’s 
foremost educators to millions who want to go deeper into 
the subjects that matter most. No exams. No homework. 
Just a world of knowledge available anytime, anywhere. 
Download or stream to your laptop or PC, or use our 
free mobile apps for iPad t iPhone, or Android. Over 500 
courses available at www.TheGreatCourses.com, 










Technique 

BY DANIEL BOULUO 
Photographs by Ingalls Photography 




Daniel Boulud’s 
chicken consomme. 



Patience and impeccable ingredients are all it takes to make 

consomme, the canonical— and most elegant— French soup 


As an apprentice in France the first thing you learn to make is 
the beautifully translucent soup called consomme. It is the highest 
sophistication of stock, a pillar of French cuisine. I was 1 4 years old 
when I first prepared it, at Lyons late, great restaurant Nandron, 
and I was afraid the bottom would burn or the liquid stay cloudy. 
But once I learned how to do it, it was easy. 

The magic of consomme is that although it is crystal clear, it is 
incredibly flavorful, the result of concentrating a stock and then 
clarifying it with egg whites. This cooking innovation, a simple sci- 
entific technique, was harnessed centuries agu and first codified in 
Francois Pierre de la Varenne s 1651 cookbook, Le Cuisinier Fran- 
cois, It starts with a "raft’ — egg whites mixed with minced meat and 
vegetables. The raft has a dual purpose: to clarify the liquid and to 
boost its flavor. As the stock heats up, the egg white proteins coagu- 


late, forming a web that catches particles as they bubble to the top. 
It s important not to boil it too rapidly, as the fat will emulsify and 
combine with the liquid, muddying the pot. When the steps are 
done properly, the result is sparkling. 

Consomme is an incredibly versatile dish that can be made with 
almost any protein. Years ago at Le Cirque, I served a chilled lobster 
version in the summer. And one of the most famous incarnations is 
chef Paul Bocuse’s black truffle soup V.G.E, A beef consomme with 
vegetable mirepoix, foie gras, sweetbread, and truffle, all covered in 
burnished puff pastry, it is served at his restaurants near New York 
and Lyon. But even the most basic chicken consomme is a thing of 
beauty. The amber liquid, deeply amplified with poultry flavor, can 
be served alone or ladled over poached meat and vegetables, embel- 
lished with truffle and fresh herbs. Here s how I do it. 
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Technique 

Con so m m e 



I Heat a dry 10" cast-iron skillet over high, Slice 
1 small white onion in half; stud the top of 1 
onion half with 4 whole cloves. Cook the onion, cut 
side down, unti I it is blackened, 5 7 minutes, and 
then transfer the onion to a large stockpot. 



solids but reserving the carrots, celery, and leek, 


Slice the reserved vegetables about Va" thick on an 
angle; set the vegetables aside until you are ready 
to assemble the consomme, 



Discard skin; remove bones and add to stockpot 
Chop thigh and drumstick meat; chill until ready to 


use. Remove breasts from chicken, leaving bones 
attached to carcass, Discard skin and chill breasts 
until ready to use. Remove wings from chicken and 
halve carcass; add both to pot. 



5 Bring 2 cups of reserved stock to a simmer in 
a 2-qt. saucepan over medium heat. Season 
reserved chicken breasts with salt and add to pan; 
poach until cooked through, 15-18 minutes. Transfer 
breasts to a cutting board; let cool, thinly slice, and 
set aside until ready to serve, Strain stock through a 
fine-mesh sieve back into measuring cup; let cool. 



Slowly stir reserved stock into pot. Place over 
medium beat; cook, stirring occasionally, until 
stock reaches a gentle simmer, about 12 minutes. 
Continue to cook without stirring, until raft floats to 
top of pot, forming a solid mass, about 10 minutes. 
Using a small ladle, gently poke a bole in middle of 
raft, making it large enough to pass ladle through, 


8 Simmer consomme for 30 minutes, basting 
raft often by ladling consomme through hole, 
line a fine-mesh sieve with a triple layer of cheese- 
cloth. Carefully transfer ladlefuls of consomme to 
sieve, without disturbing raft, until all consomme 
is strained. Discard the raft. If you like, dab surface 
of consomme with a paper towel to remove excess 
fat. Stir in 2 tbsp. dry sherry and season with salt. 




each parsley and thyme. 4 halved garlic doves, 

4 white button mushrooms, 3 peeled carrots, 1 bay 


leaf, 1 halved celery heart (about 3-4 stalks), and 
1 halved leek. Add S cups chicken stock and 4 cups 
water; boil. Reduce heat to medium; cook, skimming 
any fat that rises to surface, 45 minutes. 



whole black peppercorns, 6 sprigs parsley, 4 egg 
whites, 3 chopped white button mushrooms, 

2 chopped carrots, 2 garlic cloves, 2 thyme sprigs, 

1 bay leaf, 1 chopped celery heart (about 3-4 stalks), 
1 chopped leek, and salt, to taste, in a food proces- 
sor until minced. Add 3 more egg whites; puree into 
a coarse paste and return to large stockpot. 



9 Arrange reserved sliced vegetables and 
chicken breast in bowls. Using a mandoline 
or knife, thinly slice 2 white button mushrooms 
into bowls. Sprinkle with chervil leaves and minced 
chives; add shaved black truffle, if you like, Ladle 
consomme into bowls, top with freshly ground 
black pepper. Serves 4-6. 
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A traditional South Asian stew helps a 

mother and daughter find common ground 


Earlier this year I deckled to 
get divorced. The whole pro- 
cess was tough, bur the hardest 
part of the ordeal. It turned 
out, was breaking the news to 
my conventional Pakistani par- 
ents* As soon as f told them, 
they resolved to take a 14 -hour 
flight from my hometown of 
Lahore, in Pakistan, to New 
York to set me straight. Luckily, 
my father wasn't granted a ITS. 


visa, so they settled for meet- 
ing me at an AirBnB apartment 
in Toronto instead* This was a 
relief; i f they had come to New 
York, they could have stayed at 
my place indefinitely. My plan 
was to see them and assure them 
that I was an adult who knew 
what she was doing before hur- 
rying back to Manhattan. 

I took an early morning flight 
and arrived at the apartment 


at 7:00 a.m. As soon as I saw 
my mother, 1 surprised myself 
by clinging to her and crying 
uncontrollably. I hadn't seen her 
in two years, and when I did, 
my adult demeanor dissolved. 
She started to cry, too, and l 
felt like nothing would be okay, 
ever. She wailed and cursed her- 
self for being a bad mother, for 
not raising me to respect tra- 
dition, my husband, and a 


woman's expected role* Finally, 
she stopped and asked me if I 
was hungry. I was* On the plane 
ride over, I had been craving 
nihari > a thick stew of meat and 
spices she used to make for me 
in Lahore every Sunday 

My mother was taken aback 
to hear that 1 longed for such 

A bowl of nihari; snapshots 
of the author with her family. 
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REINVENT THE MEAL 

WITH ALL NATURAL, READY TO SERVE 

MANISCHEWITZ BROTH. 



For over 120 years, 
Manischewitz has 


been a trusted 


brand providing 


families with delicious, 
premium kosher soups and 
many other specialty foods 
including matzo, macaroons, 
Tam Tam® crackers, noodles 
and gefilte fish. When we 
decided to introduce a line 
of all natural, ready to serve 
broths, we started with a 
treasured family recipe 
and used only the finest 


ingredients to 
produce broths 


that were made 
like homemade 


to taste like homemade. 



We wanted our chicken and 
beef broths to set a new 
standard, so we started with 
real kosher chicken and beef, all 


natural spices 
and vegetables 
and slow cooked them 
in small batches to guarantee 




a superior product All 
Manischewitz broths are 
produced under the 
supervision of the©/ the 



world's most recognized 
and respected kosher 
certifying organization. 

The result is an all natural 
line of broths that delivers 
exceptional flavor as the 
base for soups or as a key 
ingredient in your favorite 
recipes, including brisket, 
turkey, rice and gravy. 

For your added convenience, 
these delicious broths are 
packed in easy 
open cans and 
re-sealable, easy 
pour cartons, 
and are available in Chicken, 
Beef, Reduced Sodium 
Chicken, Vegetable, and 
Turkey varieties. 

New All Natural Manischewitz 
Broths - made like 
homemade to taste 
like homemade. 



Go to www.manischewitzbroth.com for great recipes, and more. 






a traditional meal* After all, 
she d just written me off as “too 
modern, ' She expected me to 
shun the food of my ancestors 
because I had rejected so many 
other traditions. Bur my desire 
for nihdri transcended my cul- 
tural critique. When it conics to 
food, I don't discriminate, 

Passed down to us common 
folk from the royal, Persian- 
influenced kitchens of Lucknow, 
in India, nihari is a laborious, 
time-consuming dish that is the 
ultimate proof of a cooks ded- 
ication, In requesting that she 
make it, 1 was resting my moth- 
er’s dedication to me* I knew 
she would readily do it, though. 
She has always had time to cook 
for her loved ones. In fact, she 
claims that s why her family is 
still together. 

“We should get to work if 
we want to eat it today, she 
announced at 8:00 a.m. As if on 


cue, my father, who was waiting 
his turn to talk to me, decided 
to take a nap, After a trip to a 
nearby market, she asked me to 
lay out the spices we needed, 
I knew the procedure, having 
grown up watching her: 1 placed 
fennel seeds, black peppercorns, 
cumin seeds, cardamom pods, 
cloves, cinnamon sticks, cori- 
ander, and nutmeg in front 
of her* She used her eyes and 
hands to measure the amounts 
needed* I cringed slightly as she 
put the spices into a whole- bean 
grinder, concerned for my next 
cup of coffee. 

She held the machine under 


my nose, but she didn't have to, 
I could have smelled it a mile 
away. It was spicy, sweet, and 
bitter all at once, a reminder of 
my childhood, most of which 
was spent perched on my m oth- 
ers kitchen counter. She smiled 


zainab shah is a writer liv- 
ing in New York City , This is her 
first article for s aveu r * 


as I sneezed, and then asked the 
question I had been dreading: 
“So, what's the problem?" As 
I searched for the right words, 
she continued, “All marriages 
arc hard work." 

She Sifted a heavy, cast-iron 
pot from rhe cabinet next to 
the stove as if to demonstrate 
her point* Her strength did not 
surprise me* She grabbed lamb 
shanks from the fridge, recalling 
how difficult her own marriage 
had been, and her sister s, and 
her cousin’s. She talked about 
husbands who beat their wives, 
who cheated on them, and about 
marriages that lasted because of 
the loyalty of women* I began 
to wonder: Why did I have to 
request a dish that takes 7 hours 
from start to finish? Couldn't 
I have settled for a couple of 
scrambled eggs? 

She heated some oil and 
placed the lamb shanks in it* 
Tire loud sizzling provided the 
appropriate soundtrack to her 
interrogation. I felt my face 
burn as I watched her add the 
ginger paste and spices. She 
cooked the meat until it was 
half done* Then she added 
water, brought it to a boil, and 
informed me that the lengthy 
stewing process had begun* 

Lor the next several hours, 
as the nihdri cooked, I listened 
to horror stories of divorcees — 
women who were miser a hie 
after their marriages ended, 
who were fated to lives of lone- 
liness, poverty, and mental 
illness. “What makes you so 
special?" she asked* 

The re was no convincing my 
mother that I had tried hard, 
that there was no hope for my 
marriage, and that I was being 
rational when I asserted that no 
marriage at all was better than 
a bad marriage* She wouldn't 
hear it, and at some point every- 
thing became my fault* It was 
my fault for not wearing enough 


makeup, for not being a good 
cook, for being too indepen- 
dent* I fell silent, resigned to the 
(act that T would never change 
her mind* Meanwhile, the smell 
in the apartment had altered 
dramatically, from raw and 
meaty to tantalizi ugly spicy* 

Ih at night, when we sat down 
to eat, the rich, mahogany-hued 
nihari had thickened with the 
gelatin that had slowly seeped 
out of the lamb bones* Some 
of the meat had dissolved into 
the fragrant gravy and the rest 
melted in my mouth. I closed 
my eyes and imagined the stew 
clinging comfortably to my 
insides, and felt a warm fullness 
in my belly* When I opened my 
eyes, my mother was looking at 
me* "I worry for you," she said* 
“I know," I responded, my 
voice sounding tiny. She went 
on, 'I may never understand 
your reasons, but I just want 
you to be happy*" As always, 
my mother didn't wait for a 
response. “How is it?" she asked, 
nodding toward the nihari * Tt's 
great, Ama," I told her* But she 
already knew this* “Happy?" 
she beamed proudly* And at 
that moment I was* 


Dumbayki Nihari 


(Pakistani Slow-Cooked Lamb 



SERVES 4 

'l his spicy, luxurious lamb stew 
(pictured on page 48) comes 
from a recipe shared by Lahore 
home cook Fazilat Alamgir, the 
authors mother. 


For the garam masala: 

2 tbsp. poppy seeds 

1 tbsp. coriander seeds 
1 tsp. cumin seeds 
1 tsp. fennel seeds 
1/2 tsp. whole black 
peppercorns 

1/4 tsp. freshly grated nutmeg 
5 whole cloves 

3 green cardamom pods 
1 black cardamom pod 



1 star anise 

1 stick cinnamon ; halved 


For the nihari: 

1 cup canola oil 

1 medium yellow onion* 
very thinly sliced 

3 lamb shanks, halved 
crosswise 

1 tbsp. cayenne 

2 doves garlic, mashed into 
a paste 

1 3" piece ginger, peeled (T 
mashed into a paste, 2 " 
julienned, for serving) 

Kosher salt, to taste 
Vi cup flour 

2 tbsp. ghee, melted 
Chopped cilantro, lemon 
or lime wedges, minced 
green Thai chiles, and 
naan bread, for serving 
(optional) 


1 Make the garam masala: 
Puree poppy seeds and 1 tbsp. 
water in a spice grinder into 
a paste; transfer to a bowl. 
Grind remaining spices into 
a powder; stir into paste. 


2 Make the nihari: Heat oil and 
onion in a 6-qt* saucepan over 
medium. Cook until onion is 
caramelized, about 25 minutes; 
using a slotted spoon, transfer 
onion to a bowl. Discard all but 
14 cup oil from the pan* Cook 
lamb, turning as needed, until 
browned* 8-10 minutes* Stir in 



reserved garam masala, the cay- 
enne, garlic and ginger pastes, 
and salt; cook 1—2 minutes* 

Add 3 cups water; boil. Reduce 
heat to medium-low; cook, cov- 
ered, until lamb has fallen off 
the bone, 5 l /*-6 hours* Using 
tongs, transfer lamb to a bowl; 
keep warm* Stir flour, ghee, and 
! 4 cup water in a bowl and add 
to pan; cook until thickened, 
about 15 minutes. Return lamb 
to pan. Serve with the reserved 
onion, julienned ginger, and* if 
you like, the cilantro, lemon or 
lime wedges, ch iles, and naan. 
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CRAFTING 

We slow-roast the finest Arabica beans 
to create a flavorful, aromatic taste. 
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GLORI 


In all of its many 
forms and in 
kitchens around the 
globe, the lusty and 
pungent allium 
garlic is the flavor 
of comfort 


By Karen Shimizu 

Photographs 
by Romulo Yanes 





























In Korean folklore, 


is said to protect its eater from tigers. 


hen I was a child, 1 would sometimes wake up at night 
to the aroma of frying garlic. Teased out of bed by the warm, nutty fragrance, T would pad down- 
stairs to the kitchen in my footed pajamas to find my younger brother, similarly dad, already sitting 
on the counter. My dad, who often worked late, coining home long after the rest of the family 
had gone to bed, would be putting the final touches on his dinner, tossing spaghetti in the pan 
along with tuna and sundried tomatoes, and topping it all with a shower of parmesan. My brother 
and I ate with my dad, wolfing down our clandestine midnight meal before returning to bed. 

To this day, nothing gets my appetite going as reliably as the scent of sizzling garlic. But although 
I have always loved it, 1 never gave it much thought. Garlic was garlic. What was there to know? 

My first inkling that there might be more to it came during a year spent in the country of 
Georgia in 2005, On my first visit to a sprawling open-air market in the capital city of Tbilisi, 
I spotted something Vd never seen before: purple garlic. I took a few heads back to my apart- 
ment, where I broke them open. The plump cloves, snugly encased in stippled, burgundy-colored 
skins, were so young that they were still sticky; they clung to my fingertips when I tried to peel 
them. An experimental nibble of one raw slice unleashed a fierce lash of heat that made my eyes 
water. I flattened a half-dozen cloves with the side of a knife, minced them, and sauteed them 


in a pan. As my dad used to do, I stirred in spaghetti and 
dove in. The toast y, potent flavor of the garlic saturated 
the strands of pasta i n a way that was at once familiar and 
also more intense. 

That year in Georgia, 1 used garlic with greater aban- 
don than usual, 1 loved it in tabaka, a small whole chicken 
rubbed with garlic paste, cooked under a weight in an iron 
skillet, and served in a pool of butter, with a side of marts- 
kali, a sauce of pan drippings fortified with raw garlic a nd 
cilantro. 1 learned to savor the zestv bite that uncooked 

garlic brought to an herb-packed walnut 
paste used to stuff fried eggplant. I even 
noshed on whole pickled heads of it, the 
snappy, vi negated cloves as satisfying to 
eat as potato chips. 

It was fitting that my introduction to 
the wider world of garlic took place in 
Georgia. Garlic originated in Central 
Asia and spread from there. Early on It 
was cultivated in Egypt, where, 5,000 
years ago, it was prized for Its medicinal 
and culinary uses; in China, where it was 
an integral part of the diet 2,000 years 
ago; and in ancient Greece and Rome, 
where It was used mostly as a medicine. 
It s one of mankind s oldest crops. 

Garlic is an allium, a genus in the lily 
family that includes onions and leeks. 
What we call the garlic "head" is actually the swollen 
bases of the plant s leaves. Sugars and carbohydrates gen- 
erated through photosynthesis are channeled downward 
into the ground, where the leaf bases swell to form a clus- 
ter of bulblcts — what we know as garlic cloves. The garl ic 
head absorbs additional nutrients, including sulfur, from 
the soil, and it is the compounds derived from sulfur that 
help to give garlic Its complex character. When the cloves 
are chopped, the sulfur compounds and an enzyme called 
alliinase, usually held separate within the clove, come into 
contact with one another in a collision that generates the 
compound allicin, which gives garlic its pungency, and 
pyruvic acid, which is responsible for its spicy heat. 

In Its raw state, crushed garlic brings fire to condiments 
(see “Whats on the Side, 1 page 60), and its fundamental 
to some of the world's oldest dishes, such as ajo bianco, a 
cold, bracing Spanish soup of garlic, bread, and pureed 
almonds that dates to the eighth century. But cooking 
this allium yields a plethora of irresistible fragrances, 
flavors, and textures. When fried, with the heat mellow- 
ing the acid in the cloves, garlic harmonizes beautifully 
with soy sauce, ginger, and chiles for a perfect sauce 
to accompany pan-seared fish. Chopped and sauteed 
until golden, it gently infuses dishes like garlic-steamed 
Manila clams. Left whole, so that its volatile compounds 
do nr interact, garlic offers an entirely different char- 
acter. Roasting or frying whole cloves draws out their 
sweetness, yielding a sumptuous (continued on page 58) 
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{ World 
of Garlic 

j There are two main types of garlic: 

\ softneck and hardneck, soft- 
: neck garlics, with their spongy 
i central stalks, are further subcat- 
\ egorized. Artichokes, a subtype 
\ named for their layers of overlap- 
j ping cloves, include 1, Monviso, 

I whose big, juicy segments mellow 
! beautifully in pasta dishes; sweet 
i 2- Inchelium Red, which shines in 
i mashed potatoes; 3. Transylvanian, 

| a spicy Romanian garlic; and 4- Pol- 
\ ish White and 5 ™ Polish Red, whose 
\ rich-tasting doves make a great 
I confit, Sitverskins, with their satiny 
j wrappers, include mild 6. Nootka 
j Rose, whose moderate heat we like 
i in fried rice; modestly acerbic 7- 
\ Mild French, which makes a lovely 
\ ai'oli; and 8 - Silver White, which 
i delivers a blast of heat^a little 
\ goes a long way in dressings. Cre- 
\ ole garlics like 9, Ajo Morado were 
\ spread from Spain with the con- 
\ quistadors. They bring a sharp bite 
I to cold soups like ajo bianco . harp- 
\ neck garlics have a woody central 
l stalk. Rocamboles like 10- Spanish 
\ Roja and 11- German Red are among 
: the most popular hardneeks; their 
\ easy-to-peel cloves make them a hit 
\ with chefs. Porcelain garlics have 
j the highest level of the enzyme alii- 
\ cin, and tend to be more pungent, 

I They include 12- Music; 13- North- 
\ ern White; 14- Romanian Red; 
j 15 - Yugoslavian, whose spicy pur- 
i pie-wrapped cloves yield a sweet 
\ aftertaste; and white-hot 16. Geor- 
j gian Fire and 17- Georgian Crystal. 

I Purple-stripe garlics are easy to 
i spot with their striking markings. 

\ 18. Metechi and 19. Bogatyr are 
j the spiciest; 20 - Pskem has a nutty 
\ scent; 21 - Khabar has a knockout 
I pungency; 22. Persian Star, from 
\ Uzbekistan, is milder; and 23. pink- 
\ cloved Siberian is more delicate, 
i 24- Chesnok Red takes on a deep 
\ sweetness when roasted—it's great 
\ for garlic ice cream. 25- Korean 
\ Red, an Asiatic garlic, has a vivid 
\ flavor that sings in kimehi. Turban 
i garlics, named for the turban- 
j shaped seed pods that form on the 
| end of their scapes, include musky 
\ 26. Russian Tzan and bold-tasting 
: 27. Thai Fire —our choice for stir- 
\ fries. —Isabel Carter 
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In ancient Greece, brides wore crowns of for good luck. 

(continued from page 54) con fit that I love to mix with 
sauteed greens or use to adorn focaccia. 

D 

A year after mv introduction to Georgian garlic, I was 
back in the United States, looking for more of the stuff. I 
came across Thaxton Family Farm, a small, organic outfit 
in Hudson, Ohio, that catties a Georgian variety, along 
with a dozen others. I ordered a few of each, and they 
arrived a couple of days later with their wizened stems a nd 
leaves still attached. There was Georgian Crystal, which 
delivered a blast of heat when raw; Music, a German vari- 
ety with enormous doves and a nearly sugary flavor; and 
Pskem, from Uzbekistan, boasting fat doves with a hazel- 
nut aroma and off-white skin with dramatic purple stripes. 
Each made the ones at my local supermarket seem bland 
in comparison. What, I wondered, accounted for the dif- 
ference? I called the farmer, Fred Thaxton, for an answer. 

Thaxton explained that all garlics belong to one of two 
varieties: softneck garlic (Allium sativum) and hardneck 
garlic (Allium ophioscorodon ). “We grow only hard. necks, 
which have a much stronger, truer garlic flavor,” he said. 
Hardnecks have a woody central stalk surrounded by a 
single cirde of large cloves. Because of their propensity 
to sprout, they don't last long in storage, usually around 
seven months; but they make up for their shorter life with 
intensity and richness of flavor. Softneck garlics, which 
have a soft central stem surrounded by several layers of 
cloves, tend to be milder. They don't typically sprout dur- 
ing storage, so they keep very well, generally for about 
nine months, making them ideal for the shipping needs of 
commercial farms. The other key difference, he noted, is 
simply a matter of freshness: The longer garlic sits around, 
the more its moisture and essential oils dissipate. Around 
80 percent of all of the garlic sold in the United States is of 
the softneck variety, shipped from China. These lose flavor 
in transit before landing in supermarket bins. 

As enthusiasts discover the pleasures of fresh garlic 
grown close to home (see “The World of Garlic, page 
57), farmers are meeting our demands. Across the U.S., 
there are hundreds of heirloom varieties now available. But 
heirloom garlic has been growing here for decades, and at 
one California farm, it has achieved large-scale success. 

L ate one morning this past summer, 

as 1 drove California s Highway 101 
into Gilroy, 80 miles south of San 
Francisco, 1 swore I could smell 
garlic on the wind. The city of Gil- 
roy is the largest producer of garlic 
in the U.S. The aroma can be so 
intense that humorist Will Rogers used to joke that in 
Gilroy “you can marinate a steak just by hanging it on 
the clothesline.” 

The town has been an epicenter for garlic since the 
1940s, when a Japanese seed farmer, Kiyoshi Hirasaki, 
first grew garlic on a commercial scale there. For a time, 
he was the largest garlic grower in the country. During 
the Second World War, Hirasaki was interned, along 



with more than 120,000 other Japanese-Americans, and 
though he returned to his farm after the war, today the 
city’s major garlic grower is Christopher Ranch, Founded 
in 1956, the farm grows 70 million pounds of garlic 
annually, 90 percent of the entire American crop. Much 
of it is the Italian cultivar Monviso, which founder Don 
Christopher brought over early on from Piedmont. 

Christopher Ranch also cofounded the Gilroy Gar- 
lic Festival, which is now in its 36th year and boasts 
two tons of garlic donated from the farm. I timed my 
visit to coincide with the event. The temperature was 
breaching 100 degrees that day, but more than 80,000 
people had gathered to celebrate all things garlic. I made 
a beeline for a big white tent where 200 volunteer cooks 


were turning out dishes that offered a snapshot of garlics 
versatility. There were bowls of spaghetti in an emerald 
green pesto, stuffed mushroom caps, flambeed calamari 
in garlic sauce. I sat in the shade, balancing plates on my 
knees, and happily devoured it all. 

Before I left the fairgrounds, I picked up a heavy 
braid of garlic to bring home. It was thickly plaited with 
plump heads the size of my fist. On the drive back to 
San Francisco, I thought about how I would cook it. 1 
might fry slices into chips for spaghetti, or chop and 
whip it into mashed potatoes. T might pair those pota- 
toes with short ribs perfumed with whole braised cloves. 
But whatever I would make, I knew it would be gar- 
licky — and I knew it won Id be good. 


Clockwise from 
top left; garlicky 
skillet greens 
with ham; almond 
and garlic soup; 
garlic -and- 
Gruyere - stuffe d 
mushrooms; 
Georgian-style 
Cornish game hen 
with garlic sauce; 
t riple garlic lin- 
guine. Recipes 
begin on page 61. 
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In addition to flavoring the main 
course, garlic brings an appetite-enhancing 
edge to condiments the world over. Here are 
eight of our favorites. —Kettle Evans 

1 © Gremolata 

Raw minced garlic combines with parsley 
and lemon zest in this vibrant garnish that 
cuts through the richness of grilled meats 
and fish, as well as osso buco, a specialty of 
its birthplace, Milan. Stir Vi cup minced 
parsley, 6 minced garlic doves, and the 
coarsely gra ted zest of 2 lemons in a bowl. 
Makes V* cup. 


What's On 






Garlic Jelly 


Boiling garlic with apples yields this mild, 
sweet British condiment its honeylike con- 
sistency makes it perfect for drizzling over 
roast lamb. Boil 2 lb. cored and chopped 
semisweet apples, such as Fuji, the crushed 
cloves of 4 heads garlic, and 8 cups water in 
a 6-qt. saucepan until garlic is soft, 20-25 
minutes. Strain through a cheesecloth-lined 
sieve set over a measuring cup, pressing 
gently on the solids to extract their juices 
(you should have 8 cups liquid). Return liq- 
uid to pan and stir in 2 cups sugar; bring to a 
simmer. Cook until reduced to 2 cups, about 
VA hours. Remove from heat and stir in V/t 
tbsp. fresh lemon juice. Chill before serv- 
ing. Store up to 2 months in the refrigerator. 
Makes 2 cups. 


3 Aioli 

Creamy emulsified olive oil and egg yolks 
provide mellow balance for pungent garlic 
paste in this Provencal sauce, a traditional 
complement to crudites, poached vegeta- 
bles, and fish stews. Puree 4 peeled garlic 
cloves, 2 egg yolks, a pinch of cayenne, the 
zest and juice of 1 lemon, and salt in a food 
processor until smooth. With the motor 
running, slowly add 1 cup canola oat and 
V> cup olive oil until sauce as emulsified. 
Makes VA cups, 



Chiles Anchos en 


Escabeche 


Smoky, dried chiles and sauteed garlic star 
in this dish, an aromatic pickle to pair with 
roast pork, adapted from a recipe in Diana 
Kennedy's The Art of Mexican Cooking (Ban- 
tam Books, 1989). Heat 1 tbsp. canola oil in 
a 12" skillet over medium. Cook 10 seeded, 
roughly chopped ancho chiles until toasted, 
3-4 minutes; transfer to a sterilized 16 - da 
glass jar. Add 2 more tbsp. oil to skillet; cook 
10 minced garlic cloves and 1 small minced 
white onion until soft, 4-6 minutes, Stir in 
1 cup cider vinegar, 2 tbsp. pilonciilo (see 
page 94) or dark brown sugar, 1 tsp. kosher 
salt r 10 whale black peppercorns, 1 bay leaf, 
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Tt is not really an exaggeration to say that peace and happiness begin* geographically, 

where Is use dine ooking." —Xavier Marcel Rout e&tin, 1 934 


and 1 sprig each marjoram and thyme. Cook 
2 minutes, then stir into reserved chiles and 
let cool Cover and chill 1 week before serv- 
ing, Makes 1 Vac ups, 

5 O Lahsun ki Chutney 

Garlic is briefly cooked En hot oil to bring out 
its aroma and temper its heat for this Rajast- 
hani chutney. The bold condiment is served 
alongside rice or on breads like paratha and 
roti. Puree 'A cup each packed cilantro and 
mint leaves, 3 tbsp. water, 1 '/i tbsp. corian- 
der seeds, 1 tsp. cayenne, '/a tsp, sugar, 12 
peeled garlic doves, 3 small stemmed red 
Thai chiles, 1 chopped plum tomato, and 
salt in a food processor until smooth. Heat 2 
tbsp. canola oil in a 12" skillet over medium- 
high, Stir in chutney; cook 2 minutes, and let 
cool. Makes Va cup, 

6 Chez Panisse 
Garlic Butter 

Set atop a sizzling steak, this restaurant clas- 
sic melts luxuriously onto the meat. The 
recipe is adapted from Alice Waters' Chez 
Panisse Cooking (Random House, 1988). 

Bring 12 peeled garlic doves to a boil in a 
1-qt. saucepan of salted water. Reduce heat 
to medium!; cook until garlic is tender, 15-20 
minutes. Drain and transfer garlic to a bowl; 
mash cloves into a paste. Stir in 10 tbsp, soft- 
ened un salted butter, Vi tsp, white wine 
vinegar, 1 /* tsp cayenne, and salt and pep- 
per, Use butter right away or wrap in a log 
shape in plastic wrap and chill up to 1 week. 
Makes 1 cup. 



G Snan Ni Wei 


This spicy-sweet Sichuanese sauce, 
adapted from Fuchsia Dunlop's Land of 
Plenty (W. W. Norton & Co. f 2003), is deli- 
cious with a stir-fry of ground pork and 
noodles. Bring Ya cup water. Vs cup each 
dark soy sauce (see page 94) and light 
brown sugar, Vs tsp, each crushed fennel 


seeds and Sichuan peppercorns (see page 
94), one YF piece unpeeled, crushed gin- 


ger, 1 cinnamon stick, and 1 star arise to a 
simmer in a 1-qt saucepan; cook 2 minutes. 
Let cool, then strain. Mash 6 garlic doves 
into a paste and add to pan with Va cup 
chile oil and 2 tbsp. dark sesame oil. 

Makes 1 Vs cups. 





G Torshi Seer 


For this sweet-tart Persian pickle, whole 
heads of garlic are fermented in a vinegar 
solution until the cloves are very soft. Place 
4 heads garlic in a sterilized 1-qt, glass jar; 
set aside. Bring 1 cup each balsamic and 
red wine vinegars, Vs cup dried barber- 
ries (see page 94), 2 tbsp, honey, 2 tsp, 
salt, and 2 sprigs thyme to a boil in a 2-qt. 
saucepan; pour over garlic, place lid on jar, 
and let cool to room temperature. Store 
in a cool, dark place for at least 6 weeks 
before serving. 



O Adobong Tadyang 

(Filipino Beef Short Ribs 
Adobo) 

SERVES 4 

Whole garlic cloves perfume 
the braise for this tangy beef 
dish (pictured on page 54) 
from Marvin Gapultos’ 

The Adobo Road Cookbook 
(Tuttle, 2013). 

3 tbsp. canola oil 

4 beef short ribs 
Kosher salt, to taste 

1 Vs tsp. freshly ground 
black pepper 
1 cup chicken stock 
1 cup coconut milk 
Va cup sherry vinegar 
Va cup soy sauce 
24 cloves garlic, peeled 
3 bay leaves 
3 small red Thai chiles 
Cooked white rice, for 
serving (optional) 

Heat oil in a 6-qt. saucepan 
over medium-high. Season 
ribs with salt and % tsp. 
pepper; working in batches, 
cook, turning as needed, 


until browned, about 15 
minutes. Using a spoon, 
discard excess oil from pan. 
Stir in remaining pepper, 
the stock, coconut milk, 
vinegar, soy sauce, garlic, 
bay leaves, and chiles; bring 
to a boil. Reduce heat to 
medium -low; cook, covered 
and stirring occasionally, 
until meat is fal ling off the 
bone, 2ki— 3 hours. Transfer 
ribs to a serving platter; 
keep warm. Simmer sauce 
over medium-high until 
thickened, 18—20 minutes; 
pour over ribs. Serve with 
rice, if you like. 

G Ajo Blanco 

(Almond and Garlic Soup) 
SERVES 8 

Pungent raw garlic shines in 
this no-cook soup (pictured 
on page 59) adapted from 
Claudia Roden s JheFood of 
Spain (Ecco, 2011). 

3% cups ice-cold water 
2 V* cups blanched 
almonds 


6 cloves garlic, peeled 

1 6-oz. baguette, crusts 
removed, torn Into 
pieces 

Vi cup olive oil, plus more 
2 V* tbsp. sherry vinegar 

2 drops almond extract 
Kosher salt, to taste 
Halved green grapes, 
for garnish (optional) 

Combine 2 cups water, the 
almonds, garlic, and bread 
in a food processor and 
let sit until bread is soft- 
ened, 4-5 minutes; puree 
until smooth. With the 
motor running, add remain- 
ing water, the oil, vinegar, 
extract, and salt; puree until 
soup is emulsified. Ladle 
soup into bowls and drizzle 
with more oil; garnish with 
grapes, if you like. 

Chuan-Chuan 

(Malaysian Pan-Seared Snap- 
per with Garlic and Chiles) 

SERVES 4“6 

A blend of garlic, ginger, 
and chiles adorns this 
simple pan-fried fish (pic- 
tured on this page) adapted 
from a recipe in James 
O se 1 and s Grad le of Fla vor 
(W. W. Norton & Gom- 


panv, 

2006). 

1 

tsp. soy sauce 

% 

tsp. double black soy 
sauce (see page 94) 

Vi 

tsp. sugar 

% 

tsp. ground black 
pepper 

5 

tbsp. peanut oil 

2 

lb. boneless, skin-on 
red snapper fillets 

10 

cloves garlic, thinly 
sliced 

1 

small red onion, thinly 
sliced 

1 

3" piece ginger, 
peeled, thinly sliced 
crosswise, and cut into 
matchsticks 

1 

tsp. palm or rice 
vinegar 

2 

red Fresno or 
Holland chiles, 
stemmed and thinly 
sliced on an angle 


el 
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Roasted garlic focaccia 
(see page G3 for recipe). 


Stir soy sauces, sugar, and pep- 
per in a bowl. Heat oil in a 12 
skillet over medium-high. Cook 
fish, flipping once, until cooked 
through and skin is crisp, 4—6 
minutes; transfer to a serving 
platter and keep warm. Add gar- 
lic, onion, and ginger to skillet; 
cook until golden, 10-12 min- 
utes, Stir in reserved sauce; boil. 
Add vinegar and chiles; cook 1—2 
minutes. Spoon sauce over fish. 


Garlic and Gruyere- 
Stuffcd Mushrooms 


SERVES 6-8 

Sherry enriches the garlicky 
smiling for this take on a dish 
(pictured on page 59) from Cali- 
fornia's Gilroy Garlic Festival, 



Vs cup olive oil, plus more 
20 large cremini mushrooms, 
stems roughly chopped 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, 
to taste 

10 cloves garlic, chopped 

1 small shallot, chopped 
'/* cup dry sherry 

3 tbsp. chopped parsley 

2 tbsp. chopped sage 

1 egg white 

1 V* cups grated Gruyere 
Vs cup pan ko 

1 Heat oven to 375°. Toss 2 
tbsp. oil, i he mushroom caps, 
salt, and pepper on a bak- 
ing sheet. Arrange stem side 
down; bake until tender, 25-30 
minutes, 

2 Heat oven broiler. Heat 
remaining oil and tbe garlic in 

a 12” skillet over medium; cook 
until garlic is golden, 4—6 min- 
utes, Using a slotted spoon, 
transfer garlic to a paper towel 
to drain. Add chopped mush- 
room stems, shallot, salt, and 
pepper to skillet; cook until 
shallot is soft, 3—4 minutes. 
Add sherry; cook until evapo- 
rated, 2—3 minutes. Transfer to 
a food processor; add parsley, 
sage, and egg white, and pulse 
until coarsely ground* Trans- 
fer to a bowl; stir in reserved 
garlic, the Gruyere, and panko. 
Fill caps with 1 tbsp, filling; 
return to baking sheet. Drizzle 



Garlic- steamed 
Manila clams 
(see recipe on 
this page). 
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with olive oil; broil until tops 
are browned, 2—3 minutes. 


Garlicky Skillet Greens 
with Ham 


SERVES 6-8 

A piquant sorghum gastrique 
and sweet garlic con fit flavor 
these skillet-cooked greens (pic- 
tured on page 58) from Linton 
Hopkins, chef and owner of 
Restaurant Eugene in Atlanta. 


% cup apple cider vinegar 
V* cup sorghum (see page 94) 
2 tbsp, Sriracha hot sauce 
1 smoked ham hock 
1 small yellow onion 
CA roughly chopped, 

\/:i minced) 

V* cup rendered bacon fat 
1 Va Sb. each col lard and turnip 
greens, stems discarded, 
leaves thinly sliced 
Kosher salt, to taste 


12 cloves garlic confit (see 
recipe on page 92), sliced, 
plus 2 tbsp. garlic oil 

1 Boil vinegar, sorghum, and 
Sriracha in a Lqt, saucepan; let 
gastrique cook Boil ham hock 
and roughly chopped onion 

in a 4-qt, saucepan of water 
until ham is very tender, 124—2 
hours. Let ham cool in water. 
Drain ham; finely shred meat, 
discarding bone. 

2 Melt bacon fat in a 12 v 
cast-iron skillet over medium- 
high, Cook reserved ham until 
browned and slightly crisp, 3—4 
minutes. Stir in minced onion; 
cook until soft, 4-6 minutes. 
Increase heat to high, add both 
greens, and season with salt; 
cook, stirring constantly, until 
g rec n s a re w i 1 ted , 1—2 m i nu te s . 
Stir in reserved gastrique, the 
garlic confit, and oil. 

Garlic- Steamed Manila 
Clams 

SERVES 2~4 

This garlicky wine-sauced 
shellfish dish (pictured on this 
page) is served at The Stinking 
Rose, a garlic-themed restaurant 
in San Francisco. 

2 tbsp. olive oil 
8 cloves garlic, chopped 

2 small shallots, minced 

1 cup dry white wine 
Va cup dam juice 

3 tbsp. unsalted butter 

2 tbsp. minced thyme 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, 
to taste 

2 lb. Manila or little- 
neck clams or mussels,, 
scrubbed 

2 tbsp. minced parsley 
Crusty bread, for serving 
(optional) 

Heat oil in a 6-qt. saucepan 
over medium. Cook garlic and 
shallots until golden, 8-10 
minutes. Add wine, clam juice, 
butter, thyme, salt, and pepper; 
boil. Add clams; cook, covered, 
until shells open, 3-4 min- 
utes, Stir in parsley; serve with 
bread, il you like. 
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© Julia Child's Garlic 
Mashed Potatoes 

SERVES 6 

Blanching garlic mellows its 
bite for this side dish (pic- 
tured on page 55) adapted from 
Julia Childs Mastering the Art 
of French Cooking: Volume / 
(Alfred A, Knopf, 1961). 

30 doves garlic, unpeeled 
8 tbsp. unsalted butter 
2 tbsp. flour 

1 cup whole milk 

2 Ya lb. russet potatoes, peeled 
and cut into V pieces 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground white pepper, 
to taste 

Va cup heavy whipping cream 
Vi cup minced parsley 

Boil garlic in a 1-qt. saucepan of 
water 2 minutes; drain and peel 
Melt 4 tbsp. butter in a 4-qt. 
saucepan over medium. Cook 
garlic iiniil soft, 15—20 minutes. 
Stir in flour; cook 2 minutes. 

Stir in milk; cook until thick- 
ened, 3—4 minutes. Transfer to 
a blender; puree into a smooth 
sauce. Cook potatoes in salted 
boiling water until tender, about 
15 minutes; drain and pass 
through a potato ricer back into 
the pan. Stir in remaining but- 
ter, reserved sauce, the cream, 
parsley, salt, and pepper; cook 2 
minutes more. 

Roasted Garlic Focaccia 

SERVES 12“l6 

Cooking this garlic- studded 
focaccia (pictured on page 62) 
on a pizza stone gives the crust a 
delicious crunch. 

2 heads garlic 

V* cup olive oil, plus more 

2 cups water, heated to 115° 
C/a tbsp. active dry yeast 

5 Vi cups flour, plus more 
1 Ya tbsp. kosher salt 
1 Ya tsp. coarsely ground black 
pepper 

3 tbsp. dry white wine 

1 tbsp. coarse kosher salt 


The big , mild bulbs known as 



1 Heat oven to 350°. Slice gar lie 
heads in half crosswise and set 
cut side up on a piece of alumi- 
num foil. Drizzle with 2 tbsp. 
oil and 2 tbsp. cold water; wrap 
into a tight package. Bake until 
tender, 1-1 hours. 

2 Stir warm water and yeast 
in a bowl; let sit until foamy, 
about 10 minutes. In another 
bowl, whisk flour, salt, and 1 
tsp. pepper until combined. 

Add yeast mixture and the 
wine; stir until dough forms. 
Transfer dough to a lightly 
floured surface; knead until 
smooth, 6-8 minutes. Place 
dough in a lightly greased bowl 
and cover with plastic wrap. Set 
in a warm place until dough is 
doubled in size, about i hour. 

3 Transfer dough to a greased 
13 ?1 x 18 rimmed baking sheet, 
Using your fingers, spread dough 
until it completely covers the 
bottom. Press dough all over 

to form dimples. Set in a warm 
place, uncovered, until dough is 
slightly puffed, 40—45 minutes. 

4 Place a pizza stone on a rack 
in lower third of oven. Heat 
oven to 500". Squeeze cloves 
from reserved garlic heads and 
press into dough, again form- 
ing dimples with your fingers. 
Drizzle remaining oil over 
dough. Sprinkle with remain- 
ing pepper and the coarse salt. 
Bake until focaccia is golden 
brown and cooked through, 
about 20 minutes. Let focaccia 
cool slightly before serving. 

Q Tabaka da Niortskali 

( Georgian -Style Cornish Game 
Hen with Garlic Sauce) 

SERVES 2 

Tliis crisp-skinned bird (pictured 
on page 59) is cooked in a gener- 
ous amount of butter and served 
with a delectable pan sauce 
ol garlic and cilantro. A small 
chicken can be substituted for 
the ( lornish game hen. 


1 2-lb. Cornish game hen, 
backbone removed 

1 tsp, cayenne 

8 doves garlic (2 mashed 
into a paste, 6 roughly 
chopped) 

Kosher salt, to taste 
10 tbsp. unsalted butter 
1 V* cups chicken stock 

2 tbsp, roughly 
chopped cilantro 
Country bread, for 
serving (optional) 

1 Place hen, breast side up, 

on a cutting board; tuck wings 
back, Using the heel of your 
hand, press down on breast- 
bone to flatten the hen. Cover 
hen with a piece of plastic wrap 
and, using the flat side of a 
mallet, pound until uniformly 
flat. Transfer hen to a plate 
and rub both sides with cay- 
enne, garlic paste, and salt; 
cover with plastic wrap and 
chill I hour, 

2 Melt 5 tbsp, butter in a L 2 
skillet over medium-high. 

Cook hen, skin side down, 
using a grill press or cast-iron 
skillet to weigh it down, until 
skin is browned and crisp, 

5 “7 minutes. Flip hen and 
replace weight. Reduce heat 
to medium-low; cook until 
hen is cooked through, 20—25 
minutes. Flip hen and add 
remaining butter; cook, bast- 
ing with butter, for 5 minutes. 
Transfer hen to a cutting board 
and let rest 10 minutes before 
carving. 

3 Pour pan juices into a bowl 
and keep warm. Add chopped 
garlic to skillet; cook until soft, 
4-6 minutes. Add stock and 
salt; bring to a simmer. Cook 
until sauce is slightly reduced, 
about 15 minutes. Remove 
sauce from heat and stir in 
cilantro. Drizzle reserved pan 
juices over hen. Serve with 
garlic sauce on the side, and 
bread, if you like. 
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are not garlic at all, but a type of leek. 


Triple Garlic Linguine 

SERVES 4-6 

The pasta for this potent and 
luxurious dish (pictured on 
page 59) is cooked in chile- 
spiked chicken stock and 
bolstered by three preparations 
of garlic; roasted, fried, and 
sauteed. 

1 head garlic, plus 10 cloves 
(7 thinly sliced, 3 minced) 

1 cup olive oil 

Ya tsp. crushed red chile 
flakes 

12 oz, linguine 
4 ] A cups chicken stock 

Ya cup grated parmesan 

2 tbsp. fresh lemon juice 

2 tbsp. roughly chopped 

parsley, for garnish 
Kosher salt, to taste 

1 Heat oven to 350 n . Slice garlic 
head in half crosswise and set 
cut side up on a piece of alumi- 
num foil. Drizzle with 2 tbsp. 
oil and 2 tbsp. cold water; wrap 
into a tight package. Bake until 
tender, J —\M hours. 

2 Heat remaining oil and the 
sliced garlic in a Uqt. saucepan 
over medium; cook until garlic 
Is golden, 4—6 minutes. Using 
a slotted spoon, transfer garlic 
chips to paper towels to drain; 
set 14 cup oil aside. Reserve 
remaining oil for another use, 
it you like. 

3 Heat reserved M cup oil, the 
minced garlic, and chile flakes 
In a 14” high-sided skillet over 
medium. Cook until garlic is 
soft but not golden, 2—3 min- 
utes. Add pasta and stock; 
bring to a boil. Cook, using 
tongs to stir pasta occasionally, 
until liquid is almost evap- 
orated and pasta is al dente, 
about 12 minutes. Unwrap 
roasted garlic and squeeze 
cloves into pasta. Add parme- 
san, lemon juice, parsley, and 
salt; toss to combine. Garnish 
with reserved garlic chips. 
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VJeneral manager Justin Williams of Bouchon 
Bistro and Bakery serves roast turkey. Facing page: 
staff lower the flag at day’s end at The French Laundry, 













At Napa Valley’s 
Bouchon Bistro, it’s 
a Thanksgiving 
tradition to honor 
our American 
veterans with an 
incomparable 
family meal 


By Thomas Keller 
Photographs by Eilon Paz 
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ineteenth-centurv Amer- 


ican scholar Henrv Van 


Dyke said, “Gratitude is the 
inward feeling of kindness 


received. Thankfulness is the natural 
impulse to express that feeling. Thanks- 
giving is the following of that impulse.” 
It is impossible for me to walk the 
streets of Yountville, California, with- 
out feeling grateful. When I moved 
here just over 20 years ago, I quickly 
found out it was a close-knit commu- 
nity, where people really cared for one 
another. For me, this was important 
because I had cooked in a lot of different 
places in Florida and Rhode Island, in 
Paris and New York and Los Angeles. 


After years on the move, I was looking for the Tn the early years at The French Laundry, 
right spot in which to settle down, and Yount- j my first restaurant in Yountville, we prepared 


vi lie felt like home. At Thanksgiving* I try to 
express my gratitude to the community that 
welcomed me in by hosting a special meal for 
returned U.S. soldiers who are living here. 


bountiful Thanksgiving meals for our guests. 
Each table received a gorgeously roasted tur- 
key. We asked diners to bring their own 
carving sets, which I would use to carve die 
bird. These Rockwell ian celebrations were as 
fulfilling for me as they were for our guests; 
they helped me to understand how our restau- 
rs in could offer a uniquely warm experience 
to the community. 


Visitors to this Napa Valley town know it 
for its restaurants, resorts, and nearby win- 
cries. What these vacationers may not know 
is that this area is also home to one of the 
largest populations of military veterans in the 
United States. With the residential facilities 
of the Veterans Home of California and the 
smaller Pathway Home located here, former 
servicemen account for more than a third of 
the town's 3,000 residents. 


Still, plenty of these diners were from out 
of town. Then The Pathway Home, a non- 
profit program for veterans of the wars in 
Iraq and Afghanistan, asked me and my 
staff whether we would (continued on page 70 
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These men have given so much 
of themselves; we make this 

meal to thank them 
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pieed honey-glazed spiral 


hain (see page 78 for recipe)* Facing p 
clockwise from left: pumpkin, pecan, 
and apple pies (see page 72 for recipe). 











-Lop row, from left: Army veteran 
Evan Maier; veteran Tim Miller with his wife 
Rebecca, and daughter Sophia; The Pathway 


Rouchon Bis tro. Second row, from left: The 


Keefer; a Thanksgiving plate; veteran Ryan 


Adelaide; The Pathway Home’s Harold Flow 
ers. Third row, from left: The Pathway 
Home’s Jasmine Trau; veteran David McDer- 
mott; Bouchon Bakery’s Abanaldona Iturri 
preparing marshmallow- topped sweet potato 
puree (see page 73 for recipe). 
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Each year, we make lasting 
memories tor everyone, as veterans and 

their families fill our dining room 



(continued from page 66) co n s i d cr sc r v i n g a 
Thanksgiving dinner for their residents, all 
of whom were living here temporarily in my 
small town. 

Connecting with veterans in Yountville 
had been, up to that point, a purely per- 
sonal experience for me. My father, Edward 
Keller, a former Marine Corps Captain who 
served in World War II and the Korean a nd 
Vietnam wars, spent his last years here with 
me* At the end of his life, an accident left 
him confined to a wheelchair* Neverthe- 
less, to his last, he was a spirited man, with 
a gift for gab and a very healthy appetite* 
He used to hang out at Bouchon and The 
French Laundry, eating and sipping wine, 
welcoming our guests and holding court. I fe 
was here to watch our projects grow— the 
restaurants, the bakery, the culinary garden 
where we raise the American flag each day. 
We installed the flagpole one July 4th with 
Dad in mind* He taught my staff how to 
handle the flag, how to fold and store it* It 
was our shared way of honoring all veterans* 
Since my father's passing, the flag ceremony 
is also a daily reminder of the time I got 
to spend with him here* So when I had the 
opportunity to cook for servicemen like 
him, 1 jumped at the chance* 

Our tradition of preparing Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner for the veterans of The Pathway 
Home, first at Ad Hoc and later at Bouchon 
Bistro, began in 2008. These men are cop- 
ing with post-traumatic stress or traumatic 
brain injury as a result of their overseas ser- 
vice; they've come to fhe Pathway Flo me to 
heal, and they’re separated from their regu- 
lar lives for the duration of the program. On 
Thanksgiving, we welcome their visiting fam- 
ilies to die table, but we also hope to show 
these men that there's an extended family 
here for them in Yountville. Men like Evan 
xVlaier, 31, whose three tours of duty included 
the dangerous work of clearing IEDs (impro- 
vised explosive devices); Ryan Ellis, 27, a 
Marine Corps combat martial-arts instruc- 


| tor; and David McDermott, 47, who served 
in Bosnia and both Gulf wars, have given so 
j much of themselves. We make this meal to 
i thank them* 

! Our staff volunteers their time, the floor 
| staff dressed in casual clothing to signal that 
they are, first and foremost, neighbors to 
j our guests. We use only the finest ingredi- 
| enrs we can source, and the chefs pour their 
| hearts into the dinner's preparation, We serve 
| a turkey that's juicy from bathing in brine, 

| with skin that's golden and crackling from 
| the oven. We stuff the thighs with a rich tur- 
| key mousse, poach and pan-roast them, and 
| serve them alongside the rest of the bird in 
| a gorgeous presentation* Our spiral ham is 
| beautifully glazed with pan drippings, local 
i honey, and fragrant cinnamon and clove. We 
lay out the fixings: crispy- topped haricots 
| verts casserole, sweet potato puree blanketed 
: in toasted marshmallows, grarineed macaroni 
; and cheese creamy 1 rom mornay sauce, apple- 
cranberry relish, whipped potatoes, piquant 
: braised cabbage, stuffing loaded with herbs 
: and sausage, and more* And we finish, of 
I course, with holiday pies: pumpkin, pecan, 

| and an apple pie enriched with almond cream 
and our housemade spiced apple-butter. Time 
; and again, these men have told me that, with 
| a plate of turkey and all the trimmings, a day 
at Bouchon feels both familiar and healing* 
It's great to hear that* 

Long ago, I had to acknowledge that there 
is no such thing as perfect food- — only the 
j idea of It* Accepting that limitation helped 
| me to understand the real purpose of striving 
toward perfection: to make people happy, 
j Each year, wc create new lasting memories 
| for everyone involved, as veterans and their 
! families fin our dining room* It’s an expert- 
: ence I feel profoundly grateful for. 

! Thomas Keller w chef owner of Thomas 
Keller Restaurant Group * Eilon Paz s most 
recent story for s av eu r was “Master Jeweler” 
\ (April 2014). 
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rom left: haricots verts casserole enriched with shallots and mushrooms; sweet potato puree 
topped with toasted marshmallows; macaroni au gratin; and apple-cranberry relish. Recipes begin oil this page. 


Apple-Cranberry Relish 

MAKES ABOUT 4 CUPS 

Sauteed garlic and onion add 
a savory note to this sweet- tart 
relish (pictured on this page). 

% cup olive oil 

12 doves garlic, minced 

1 medium yellow onion, 
thinly sliced 

4 cups fresh or frozen and 
defrosted cranberries 

2 sweet apples, such as Red 
Delicious, cored, peeled, 
and roughly chopped 

2 Vi cups unsweetened apple 
juice 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, 
to taste 


1 


Heat oil in a 6-qt. saucepan 
over medium. Cook garlic and 
onion until soft, 6—8 minutes. 
Add cranberries and apples; 
cook until cranberries burst and 
apples are tender, about 15 min- 
utes. Add apple juice, salt, and 
pepper; boil Reduce heat to 
medium; cook, stirring occa- 
sionally, until mixture is slightly 
dry, about 45 minutes. Let cool 
slightly and transfer to a food 
processor; pulse until coarsely 
ground. Serve cold or at room 
temperature. 


RoucIiotVs Apple Pic 

SERVES 8-10 


Pastry chef Scott Wheatfill of 
Las Vegas' Bouchon Bakery 
enhances apple pic (pictured on 
page 68) with apple butter (see 
“Bouchon Apple Butter/ 1 page 


92) and almond cream. 


for the pate sucree: 

8 tbsp. unsalted butter, 
cubed and chilled 
3 Vi tbsp. confectioners' sugar 

1 egg, beaten, 1 yi tbsp. 
measured out for use 
% tsp. vanilla extract 

1 cup all-purpose flour, plus 
more for dusting 

X A cup almond flour (see 
page 94) 

For the almond cream: 

5 tbsp. confectioners' sugar 

2 tbsp. unsalted butter 
Vi tsp, vanilla extract 
Y* tsp. almond extract 
Y* tsp. dark rum 

1 egg 

5 tbsp. almond flour (see 
page 94) 

2 tbsp. all-purpose flour 

For the apples: 

1 V* cups granulated sugar 
V 2 cup unsweetened apple 
cider 

3 tbsp. unsalted butter 

4 large semisweet apples, 
such as Fuji, peeled, cored, 
and cut into 8 wedges each 

For the topping and for baking: 

Vi cup all-purpose flour 
Vs cup almond flour (see 
page 94) 

5 tbsp. granulated sugar 

4 tbsp. unsalted butter, 

cubed and chilled 
Va tsp. kosher salt 
Vt cup homemade or store- 
bought apple butter 
Confectioners' sugar and 
ground cinnamon, for 
dusting 


1 Make the pate sucree: Cream 
butter and sugar in a stand 
mixer fitted with a paddle 
attachment until fluffy, 1—2 
minutes. Add 1*4 tbsp. egg and 
the vanilla; mix until com- 
bined. With the motor running, 
slowly add flours; mix until 
dough forms. Flatten dough 
into a disk and wrap in plastic 
wrap; chill 1 hour. 

2 Make the almond cream: 
Using the stand mixer with a 
clean bowl and paddle, cream 
sugar and butter until fluffy, 

1—2 minutes, Add extracts, 
rum, and egg; mix until 
combined, With the motor 
running, slowly add flours until 
cream is smooth. Cover bowl 
with plastic wrap; chill until 
ready to use. 

3 Make the apples: Heat sugar 
in a 12 nonstick skillet over 
medium-high; cook, without 
stirring, until sugar is melted 
and light amber in color, 8—10 
minutes. Carefully stir in cider 
and l A cup water (mixture will 
bubble up); pour caramel into a 
bowl and set aside. Wipe skillet 
clean and melt butter over high 
heat. Cook apples until golden, 
8—10 minutes. Add reserved 
caramel; cook until apples are 
just softened, 10-12 minutes. 
Let apples cool, then drain; dis- 
card caramel, 

4 Make the topping: Pulse 
flours, sugar, butler, and salt in 
a food processor until mixture 
resembles fine sa nd; set aside. 


5 Assemble and bake the pie: 
Heat oven to 325 r h On a lightly 
floured surface, roll pate sucree 
into a 15” circle, about VC 
thick. Fit into a 9" tart pan 
with a removable bottom; trim 
edges. Using a fork, prick the 
dough all over. Line dough 
with parchment paper and fill 
with pie wei ghts or dried beans; 
bake until golden, 25-30 
minutes. Remove paper and 
weights and let cool. 

6 Spread reserved almond 
cream over dough; arrange 
apples over top. Spoon apple 
butter over apples. Sprin- 
kle the reserved topping over 
entire surface of pie; bake 
until topping is golden, about 
45 minutes. Let pie cool 
completely. Dust with confec- 
tioners' sugar and cinnamon 
before serving. 

Ciabatta and Sausage 
Stuffing 

SERVES 6-8 

This rustic stuffing (pictured on 
page 73), laced with fresh herbs, 
aromatics, and sausage, is made 
with crustv Italian bread, 

3 tbsp. unsalted butter 
10 oz. bulk sweet or hot 

breakfast sausage, casing 
removed 

1 carrot, cut into YV dice 

1 small yellow onion, cut 
into Va" dice 

1 stalk celery, cut into 
W' dice 

2 cups turkey or chicken 
stock 
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FROM LEFT: El LON PAZ (2); INGALLS PHOTOGRAPHY (2) 



INGALLS PHOTOGRAPHY 


Vs cup olive oil 

2 tbsp, roughly chopped 
parsley, plus more for 
garnish 

2 tbsp, roughly chopped 
rosemary 

2 tbsp, roughly chopped sage 

1 12-ozJoaf eiabatta bread, 
cut into 1" pieces 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

Heat oven to 3757 Melt I 
tbsp, butter in a 12” skillet 
over medium-high. Cook sau- 
sage, stirring and breaking up 
meat into medium pieces, until 
browned, 8-10 minutes. Trans- 
fer sausage to a large bowl; set 
aside. Add remaining butter 
to skillet; cook carrot, onion, 
and celery until soft, 5—7 min- 
utes, and transfer to bowl with 
sausage. Add stock, oil, pars- 
ley, rosemary, sage, bread, 
salt, and pepper to bowl; toss 
to combine. Spread evenly in 
a 9 x 13 baking dish. Bake 
until golden brown and bread 
is slightly crisp on top, 30-35 
minutes. Garnish with more 
parsley, if you like* 

© Haricots Verts 
Casserole 

SERVES 8“10 

Sherry vinegar balances the 
richness in the cream sauce for 
this Thanksgiving staple (pic- 
tured on page 72), which is 
topped with crispy shallots* 

2Vi lb* haricots verts or green 
beans, trimmed 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground white pepper, 
to taste 

2 cups canola oil 

12 oz. white button mush- 
rooms, sliced Y«" thick 
1 V* cups heavy cream 

8 sprigs thyme 

2 doves garlic, smashed 
1 Vs tbsp. sherry vinegar 

3 shallots, thinly sliced 
Ya cup flour 


1 Cook haricots verts in an 8-qt. 
saucepan of boiling salted water 
until crisp-tender, 1—2 minutes* 
Drain and transfer to an icc 
bath until cold* Drain and pat 
dry using paper towels; transfer 
to a large bowl and set aside. 

2 Add 3 tbsp. oil to pan; heat 
over medium-high. Cook 
mushrooms until browned, 
8—10 minutes. Add cream, 
thyme, and garlic, and reduce 
heat to medium; cook, stir- 
ring occasionally, until cream is 
reduced by half, 8-10 minutes* 
Let cool slightly and discard 
thyme; transfer to a blender. 
Add vinegar, salt, and pep- 
per; puree into a smooth sauce 
(consistency should be similar 
to thick pea soup; if necessary, 
add more cream). 1 ransfer to 
bowl with haricots verts; toss to 
combine and spread into a 9 ” x 
13 baking dish. 

3 Heat oven to 4007 Wipe pan 
clean and add remaining oil; 
beat until a deep-fry thermom- 
eter reads 3007 l oss shallots in 
(lour and, working in batches, 
fry until golden and crisp, 2-3 
minutes. Using a slotted spoon, 
transfer shallots to paper tow- 
els to drain; season with salt 
and arrange over casserole. Bake 
until golden brown and bubbly, 
about 25 minutes. 

© Spiced Honey-Glazed 
Spiral Ham 

SERVES 10-12 

Although spiral-cut ham comes 
fully cooked, a low, slow roast 
will heat it through and cara- 
melize its sticky, spiced glaze 
(pictured on page 69). 

1 S -10“ I b . bone-in, spiral-cut 
ham. room temperature 

3 cups honey 

2 tbsp. ground cinnamon 

2 tbsp. unsalted butter 

1 tbsp. whole doves 


Heat oven to 325°. Place ham 
on a baking sheet fitted with a 


wire rack; pat dry using paper 
towels. Boil honey, cinna- 
mon, butter, and cloves in a 
4-qt. saucepan, 2—3 minutes. 

Bi ush half the honey mix- 
ture over ham and in between 
slices; bake, basting often with 
remaining honey mixture until 
ham is browned and an instant- 
read thermometer inserted into 
thickest part of ham reads 1207 
1—114 hours. Let rest 10 minutes 
before serving. 


© Sweet Potato Puree 

SERVES 8-10 


Blended with mascarpone and 
topped with marshmallows, 
th is de cade n t spi ccd s wee t 
potato puree turns fluffy when 
baked (pictured on page 72). 


4 lb. sweet potatoes, peeled 
and cut into Ys" pieces 
4 tbsp* unsalted butter, 
softened 


3 tbsp, packed brown sugar 

2 tbsp, honey 

Ya tsp. ground allspice 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, 
to taste 

6 oz, mascarpone cheese, 
softened 

3 cups mini marshmallows 


Heat oven to 3757 Mix pota- 
toes, butter, brown sugar, 
honey, allspice, salt, and pep- 
per on an aluminum foil— lined 
baking sheet; spread into an 
even layer, l op with a sheet 
of parchment paper and cover 
with aluminum foil; bake until 
potatoes are very tender, 35—40 
minutes. Let cool slightly and 
transfer to a food processor; 
add mascarpone cheese and 
puree until smooth* Spread 
mixture into a 9” x 13” baking 
dish; top with marshmallows* 
Heat oven broiler; broil cas- 





on chon Bistro’s 
ciabat La and sausage 
stuffing, seasoned 
with aromatic rose- 
mary and sage (see 
page 72 for recipe)* 


serole until marshmallows 
arc browned in spots, 2—3 
minutes, 

Macaroni au Gratin 

SERVES 8-10 

Comte cheese and lots of 
freshly grated nutmeg bol- 
ster the mornay sauce for this 
creamy casserole (pictured on 

page 72). 

1 lb* elbow macaroni 
Kosher salt and Freshly 
ground white pepper, 
to taste 

12 tbsp. unsalted butter 
1 medium yellow onion 
O /2 minced, Vi whole) 

1 cup flour 

6 whole doves 

2 bay leaves 

S cups whole milk 
1 lb. Comte, fontina, or 
Gruyere, grated 
1 tbsp. freshly grated 
nutmeg 

V* cup bread crumbs 

1 Cook macaroni in a 6-qt. 
saucepan of boiling salted 
water until al dente, about 

8 minutes; drain and transfer 
to a bowl. Stir in 2 tbsp, but- 
ter; set aside. 

2 Add remaining butter to 
pan; melt over medium- 
high. Cook minced onion 
until golden, 6-8 minutes. 
Stir in Hour; cook 3 min- 
utes. Stud remaining onion 
half with cloves and bay 
leaves and add to pan. Add 
milk; boil. Reduce heat to 
medium; cook, stirring occa- 
sionally, until thickened, 

5-7 minutes. Strain sauce 
through a fine-mesh sieve 
over macaroni. Stir in three- 
quarters of the cheese, the 
nutmeg, salt, and pepper; 
transfer to a 9” x 13” baking 
dish. Top with remain- 
ing cheese and the bread 
crumbs; bake until golden 
and bubbly, 40-45 minutes* 
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SERVES 10-12 

At California’s Bouchon Bis- 
rro, turkey (pictured on 
75) is divided into pieces for 
cooking to maximize its flavor 
and texture. The drumsticks 
and breast soak in a tender- 
izing brine— honey, lemon, 
herbs, garlic, and lots of salt — 
before roasting, while thighs 
are deboned and stuffed with 
an herbed turkey mousse for 
roulades (see “Ids a Wrap,” on 
page 93). 


page 


For the brined and roasted 
turkey: 

1 13-15-lb. turkey 

4 cups kosher salt, plus 
more to taste 

1 cup honey 

1 A cup whole black 

peppercorns, plus freshly 
ground to taste 
10 lemons, halved 

2 bay leaves 

2 heads garlic, halved, plus 
2 cloves, smashed 

1 bunch parsley 

1 bunch thyme 
Clarified butter, for 
brushing 

2 carrots, quartered 

1 small leek, halved 

1 small yellow onion, halved 



For the thigh roulades: 

1 lb. ground turkey, chilled 

2 egg whites, chilled 

Vs cup heavy cream, chilled 
% cup creme fraiche, chilled 
1 tbsp. chopped rosemary 
1 tbsp, chopped thyme 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, 
to taste 

Butchers' string, for tying 

3 tbsp. unsalted butter 

For the gravy and garnish: 

8 cups turkey or chicken 
stock 

1 ] A lb. bulk breakfast sausage 
1 cup flour 

Minced chives, for 
garnish (optional) 






1 Divide the turkey into parts: 
Reserve giblets and neck for 
gravy* Remove hindquarters 
from turkey; separate drum- 
sticks from thighs* Leaving 
the skin on the thighs, remove 
bones; reserve bones for gravy* 
Butterfly and lightly pound 
thigh meat until hi” thick; chill 
until ready to use. Remove 
wings and, using kitchen 
shears, remove backbone from 
turkey so only bone-in breast 
remains; reserve wings and 
backbone for gravy* 

2 For the brined turkey: Boil 
salt, honey, peppercorns, lem- 
ons, bay leaves, garlic heads, 
parsley, thyme, and 2 gallons 
water in a large stockpot. Let 
brine cook Add drumsticks and 
breast; cover and chill at least 

3 hours or overnight* 

3 Roast the brined turkey: 

Heat oven to 425°* Remove 
drumsticks and breast from 
brine and pat completely dry 
using paper towels; transfer 
to a roasting pan fitted with 
a rack. Brush with clarified 
butter; season with salt and 
pepper. Add reserved giblets, 
neck, thighbones, wings, and 
backbone, along with the 2 
garl ic cloves, carrots, leek, and 
onion to bottom of pan; roast 
until an instant-read thermom- 
eter inserted into the breast 
reads 1657 about 2 hours. Let 
drumsticks and breast rest 15 
minutes before carving breast; 
keep warm* Discard grease 
from pan. Return pan to oven 
and roast until giblets, bones, 
and vegetables are browned, 
45-50 minutes; set pan aside. 

4 Make the mousse for the 
roulades: Puree ground turkey 
in a food processor. With the 
motor running, slowly add egg 
whites, then the cream, creme 
fraiche, rosemary, thyme, salt, 
and pepper until mixture is 


-■*+*■■* 


smooth. Transfer mousse to 
a bowl and cover with plastic 
wrap; chill 30 minutes. 

5 Assemble and cook the rou- 
lades: Heat a large saucepan 
of Water until a deep-fry ther- 
mometer reads 180 . Lay thigh 
meat flat on a work surface and 
season with salt and pepper. 
Divide mousse among thighs 
and spread lengthwise down 
center of each thigh* Working 
from one long side, roll each 
thigh, encasing the mousse, 
into a tight package; tie with 
butchers' string. Wrap rou- 
lades separately using a triple 
layer of plastic wrap until air- 
tight; twist ends and tie with 
string. Gently lower roulades 
into water; poach until fill i ng 
is firm, 35-45 minutes. Dis- 
card plastic wrap; pat roulades 
dry using paper towels. Reduce 
oven to 350°* Melt butter in 

an ovenproof 12” skillet over 
medium. Cook roulades, turn- 
ing as needed, until browned, 
18—20 minutes. Transfer skil- 
let to oven; cook roulades, 
basting often with pan juices, 
until an instant- read ther- 
mometer inserted into the 
thigh meat reads 165", 20-25 
minutes. Let rest 15 minutes 
before carving* 

6 For the gravy: Place pan with 
reserved giblets, bones, and 
vegetables over medium-high* 
Add stock and cook, scraping 
up browned bits from bottom 
of pan, 2—3 minutes; strain 
stock. Cook sausage in a 6-qt. 
saucepan over medium-high 
until browned, 10—12 minutes. 
Sprinkle in flour; cook 2 min- 
utes. Stir in stock; boil. Reduce 
heat to medium; cook until 
gravy is slightly thickened, 5-7 
minutes* Arrange sliced turkey 
breast and roulades on a serv- 
ing platter with drumsticks. 
Garnish with chives, if you 
like; serve gravy on the side* 
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F ou choirs Thanksgiving bird 
combines the roast drumsticks and breast 
with roulades of thigh meat stuffed with 
turkey mousse (see recipe on page 74). 















hill town of 
Montefalco, 
home to 
the grape 
sagrantino, 
the spirit of 
generosity is 
as robust as 
the wine 


By Betsy Andrews 

Photographs by 
David Hagerman 
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Clockwise from top 
left: Marco Caprai; 
pecorino flan (see 




page 87 for recipe); 

Montefalco; sau- 
sages in sagrantino 
at Arn aid o Caprai 
winery. Facing page: 
pork with juniper 
berries (see page 86 
for recipe). 
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should have known better, f was standing amid vine 
tows heavy with fruit on a September evening a few 
weeks before the sagrantino harvest at Arnaldo Caprai 
winery in Umbria. I had arrived after a flight to Rome 
and a 2-hour drive north to the hilltop town of Mon- 
tefalco. Now I craved dinner* So when Marco Caprai, 
the winery s rugged- faced owner, suggested that we “go 
into town for a drink first, I was disappointed. Inside the winery's 
kitchen, Salvatore Denaro, Caprai s chef, was cooking for us, tucking 
just-stuffed pork sausages into a bed of simmering sagrantino grapes 
and moving a mountain of diced pancctta to a stockpot for ragu* I 
wanted to watch him work. What sort of lousy timing was this for a 
side trip to a cocktail bar? 

Twenty minutes later, at Macelleria-Norclncria Tagliavento, in neigh- 
boring Bevagna, my fears of going hungry were allayed* In butcher 
Rosita Cariani s shop, beneath dangling taiJ-on prosciuttt, we stood 
at a counter and devoured salumk porchetta, heady with herbs; salty- 
sweet spalla from the pig s shoulder; buttery guancialc; prosciutto, 
smooth as silk; and chewy lonza, dry-cured tenderloin* To go with 
it? Caprai s white wine Grccantc, made from grechctto, an Umbrian 


varietal. Brisk and vivacious with a peach-blossom fragrance, it cut 
through the fat and met the pork s sweetness straight on. Bingo* I 
never should have doubted the gastronomic impulses of an Umbrian, 
Located in the undulating cuore verde d Italia — “green heart of 
Italy' —Umbria was a sleepy agricultural corner of the Papal States 
for 500 years, and the culture remains more retiring than that of 
showy Tuscany to its west. But though they arc humble, Umbrians 
do have treasures to proffer. “We ve always been a poor region," said 
prominent vintner Chiara Lungarotti when I visited her at her fam- 
ily's Giorgio Lungarotti winery. “But we share what we have." Wine 
grapes are among the riches here: grechetto; the luxurious white grape 
trebbiano spoletino, which grows in some vineyards here on century- 
old vines; and Italy's ubiquitous sangiovese. Yet (c ontinued on page 83) 

Photographer D avt n Hagermanj most recent story for s a v eur 
was “ Southern Comfort' " (August! September 2014). 
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I never should have doubted the 

gastronomic impulses of an Umbrian 
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Guanciale hang- 
ing it* Bevagna’s 
Macelleria-Nor- 
cineria Tagiiavento 
Facing page: Mon- 
tefalco winemaker 
Giampiero Bea be- 
side a 120 -year-old 
trebbiatio spolet- 
ino vine supported 
by amaple tree* 




it tu rns OUt 5 lumbering 






Tagliatelle with 
goose ragit (see 
page 87 for recipe)* 
Facing page, from 
top: chef Massimo 
Infarinati at Terre 
de la Custodia 
winery; the hills 
beyond Montefalco; 
grating cheese into 
the ragu at Scaccia- 
diavoli winery. 




(continued from page 78) none of these 
is more potent or iconic than Montefal- 


co 's sagrantino. 

Its a tiny grape with a huge person- 
ality, Its thick skin is loaded with the 
polyphenols that yield the worlds most 
tannic red wine, and one of its most 
flavorful. Acidity, sugar, alcohol, and 
loads of fruit— sagr anti no has them 
all, along with a mouth-drying bite 
like that of black tea. And with possi- 
ble references stretching back to Plinv 
the Elder, it may have a pedigree as deep 
as its character. In the towns San Fran- 
cesco Church, a 1451 fresco shows Saint 
Francis with what's said to be a jug of it. 


The wine that Saint Francis used 


for the sacraments, and that lay people 
drank at Easter with lamb, was sweet. 
Sagrantino passito, as the original sweet 
version of the wine is cal led, is made by 
air-drying harvested grapes to concen- 
trate their sugars. But those sugars are 
balanced by copious tannins and add, 
which is why the wine can be sipped 
alongside roast meats as well as sweets 
like the cornflake-coated biscotti ai cere- 
ali that arc popular in Montefalco. 

In the 1970s, Marco Capra is lather, 
Arnaldo, was among those who created 
sagrantino s dry expression. Through 
relentless experimentation, the younger 
Caprai managed to make the dry wine 
sing. Today, protected under DOCG 
(Denominazio ne di Origine Controllata 
e Garantita) status, it’s a serious wine, its 
shoulders broadened by an obligatory 
37 months of aging, at least 1 2 of those 
in oak. But despite that resting period, 
its natural tannins keep the wine so 
clenched up that it can take years in 
the bottle to relax. 

As a fan of lighter wines, I had come 
to Montefalco to see if I could love this 
beast. It was a task I may have found harder 
had the winemakers not done as Umbrians do 
when they want to make friends: They fed me. 
Happily, as it turns out, lumbering sagrantino 
plays nicely with food. 

After dinner at Caprai, wc set off for our 
third meal of the night, at the inn Villa Ron- 
calli, where chef Maria Luisa S colast ra threw 



rosemary, fennel, and juniper berries into a 
pan of searing pork loin and served it with 
Caprai s Collepiano. The sagrantino was at 
first as tight as a fine Italian suit, but its spice 
and leather snuck up on me, its earthy rich- 
ness lingering, A muscular wine, it was made 
lor dark forest flavors; had there been boar on 
hand, it could have easily replaced the pork. 


"Cinghwle - — wild boar — is typical 
with sagrantino. Its very dark meat” 
Tacopo PambufFctti, young and wild- 
haired, told me the following evening 
when he and his cousin Liu hosted me 
for dinner at his family’s winery, called 
Scacciadiavoli, "'cast out the devil, a 
reference to a local exorcist. From the 
kitchen came other meat dishes: f resh, 
chewy tagliatelle draped in a goose 
ragu; veal medallions smothered in 
wild mushrooms and a black truffle 
sauce. With the dishes, Liu opened a 
few bottles that showed how sagran- 
tino, though shrouded in tannins and 
dark fruit, could reveal different faces. 
1 would have expected the older wine 
to he more mellow, but Lius 2007 
sagrantino was softer and richer than 
the angular 2006, Still, with their 
brooding berry and balsamic flavors, 
both seemed fit for a winery with the 
devil in its name. 


/ t s the devil in the details, of 
course, that makes things 
interesting. The area's blended 
red, montefalco rosso, is made 
primarily with sangiovese, 
but the wine gains its Umbrian gravitas 
from a dose of sagrantino. At Ferre de la 


Custodia winery, I sampled one of these 
blends over dinner with the strapping, 
blond Giampaolo Farchioni, scion of a 
family that settled here from Austria in 
the 15th century To a table set against 
sweeping estate views. Parch ioni s chef, 
Massimo Infarinari, sent out plate 
after delicious plate. There was a sweet 
pecorino flan with a bright, chunky 
tomato sauce. Then came tagliatelle 
dressed in a veal ragu aromatic with a 
dose of the winery’s montefalco rosso, 
I tasted that delectable pasta between 
sips of the wine with which it was made. The 
rosso’s currantlike sangiovese flavor gave in 
to the sagrantino s mocha finish. It cleansed 


my palate with tart fruit and then eased it 
into the next bite with depth, proving that 
massive sagrantino could be a team player, 
Sagrant inn’s magnanimity bears out in 
the kitchen as well. At the homey Enoteca 
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The 

Guide 


The Umbrian hill town 
of Montefalco is about a 
2-hour drive north from 
Borne s Fiumicino Airport 


WHERE TO STAY 
Palazzo Hontadosi (Piazza del 
Comune 19; 39/0 74-237-9357; 
hotelbontadosi.com), housed in 
a 1 5 1 h - cent u r y fr e sc o ~fi lie d edi- 
fice, is a calming place to stay on 
Moiitefaloo’s Piazza del Comune. 

WHERE TO EAT 

The rustic wine bar and shop 
E no tec a FAlchimista (Piazza 
del Comune 14; 39/074-237-8558; 
mo ntefal cowin es. com) o tie r s 
more than 400 local labels to 
enjoy alongside fare like bacon 
cooked in sagrantino and sage. 

Oh ef M ar 1 a Lu isa S c ol astr a 
serves exquisite dishes like pork 
and juniper berries at Villa lUui 
ca II i (Viale Rom a 25, F a lign o; 
39/074-238-1 091; villaroncalli 
.com), an i nn conver ted from a 
17th-century hunting lodge. 

WHERE TO SHOP 

In the nearby town of Bevag'na, 
the picturesque butcher shop 






M ace 1 1 er i a Norci ne ri a T agli a - 
veiito (Corso Amendola 15, 
Bevagna; 39/074-236-0897) is 
packed to the rafters with incom- 
parable salumi, fresh meat, 
cheeses, and condiments. 

WHAT TO DO 

Wine tasting is a highlight of 
any visit here. The website of the 
Consorzio Tutela Vini Monte- 
falc o (c o ns o rzi o m o n tefa l co . it) 
contains information on, and 
links to, its 47 member wineries. 
Many of them have restaurants 
or offer dining by reservation. 

The Lungarotti family maintains 
the excellent Musco del Vino 
(Cor so Vitto ri o E m anu cl e 31 f 
Torgiano; 39/075-988-0200; 
lunga rotti. it) 3 d 1 s play i n g ar t i- 
facts from Italian winemaking’s 
roughly 4,000 -year history. — B. A 


FAlchimista in Montefalco s main square, with a radicchio, pear, and 
pecorino salad as an intermezzo, 1 demolished a slab of cheese that 
had been aged in the wine, wrapped in radicchio and pancetta, and 
baked until oozing. The wine brought structure to the fatty prepara- 
tion, bordering it in blackberries. 

On my last evening in Montefalco, at Antonelli, a fourth-generation 
vineyard fringed in sunflower fields, I had the meal that truly made 
me fall for sagrantino. In the winery's cafc> Giorgio Rarchicsi, a chef 
whose good humor is as ample as his girth, cooked massive amounts 
of a local signature, gnocchi al sagrantino. Pillowy potato dumplings 
as big as apricots were simmered in a milky-purple sagrantino cream 
sauce that was lavished with butter, parmesan, guanciale, and silky car- 
amelized onions. It was a wildly indulgent dish, but the sagrantino s 
tannins kept the richness al bay. Like a strong man bearing a troupe 
uf acrobats, the wine held the other ingredients in perfect balance. 

1 thought then about something I d been told often in this town. 
Winemaker Daniela Adanti, co-owner of Cantine Adanti winery, had 
put it best. “Sagrantino is very Umbrian,” she said. “It is a closed wine, 
but give it time to open, to be known, and you'll appreciate it. Its the 
same as the people of Umbria, They don't seem open, but then, when 
you know them, they are very generous.” I cook a sip of the wine, blos- 
soming now in its glass: berry, black pepper, cocoa, and oak. Beside the 
rich, tinted gnocchi, it was a generous pleasure, indeed, 
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iv Ji ontefalco is home to sagrantino 
(pictured, right}* a grape that makes a majestic dry 
red with strong tannins and rich fruit. 
Lovely, too, is its sweet expression, the dessert 
wine passito. Sagrantino also forms the 
backbone of a blend, montefalco rosso. White 
wines include fresh, light grechetto and 
elegant trebbiano spoletino. 



Paolo Bea 
Pagliaro 2007 
($75) Maverick 
vintner Paolo Bea 
uses earth -friendly 
methods to make 
a sagrantino with 
a bordeaux soul: 
graphite, humus* 
and wild herbs. 



Paolo Bea 
Passito 2006 
($95) Rich 
but not too 
sweet, this 
debonair 
dessert wine 
tastes of black 
figs and earth. 









Antonelli Chius a di 
Pannone 2006 ($33) 

Meaty and smoky yet 
mellow, this is a great 
sagrantino for ragii. 


* 

PliRTIOU 


Perticaia Treb- 
biano Spoletino 
2012 ($20) A lovely 
white with a honey- 
suckle aroma, 
creamy texture* 
and well-meshed 
acids and oak. 


Colpetrone Gold 
2006 ($50) The 
scent of charred 
bread crust yields 
to flavors of cassis 
and black cherry in 
this dry, rich red. 



Scaeeiadiavoli 
Sagrantino 
2008 ($26) 

Bright acid- 
ity keeps this 
sagrantino 
lithe; hints of 
licorice and 
rosemary give 
it exciting 
depth. 
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Terre de la Custo- 
dia Rosso di Mon- 
tefalco 2011 ($22) 

This sangiovese- 
based red has the 
scent of dusty read; 
chocolate and cher- 
ry notes resolve into 
an herbal finish. 



Montefalco 

Saghantino 
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Lungarotti 
Sagrantino 2008 
($30) A pretty red 
from one of Urn- 
briars most promi- 
nent winemaking 
families, this 
velvety w i ne o fFe r s 
herbs on the nose 
and a mouth full of 
roses, cocoa, and 
savory spices. 
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Sea cciadiavoli 
Montefalco Rosso 
2010 ($20) Cran- 
berries, raisins, 
and smoke mingle 
in this swarthy red 
with pronounced 
but balanced tan- 
nins and acids. 


Arnaldo Caprai 25 
Anni 2008 ($80) 
Rich soil* iron, 
tobacc o , a n d p r u nes 
mix with a surprise 
ing potpourri note 
in this gorgeously 
textured wine that's 
great with steak. 
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Arnaldo Caprai 
Grecante 2012 
($20) A flowery 
nose fronts zesly 
acids, chalk* and 
steely minerals, 
with a lingering 
peach finish. 


Arnaldo Caprai 
Collepiano 2008 
($40) What a 
knockout: tight and 
powerful with deep, 
dark leather, spice, 
and blackberry 
tones. Let it age. 




A da n ti Montefalco 
Rosso 2010 ($15) 

Tart and tannic with 
hints of bright cherry 
and earthy peat moss, 
this bargain red 
blend is a great wine 
to pair with pizza. 
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Clockwise from top left: veal with mushroom-truffle sauce; 
gnocchi in sagrantino cream sauce; Umbrian snowflake 
cookies; arxigula, pecorino, pine nut, and pear salad* 


© Biscotti ai Ccreali 

(Umbrian Snowflake Cookies) 

MAKES 28 COOKIES 
These delightful chocolate chip 
cookies (pictured on this page) 
get their nutty flavor and crunch 
from cornflakes. 

2 Vi cups flour 

1 tsp. baking powder 
1 A tsp. kosher salt 
1 % cups granulated sugar 
10 tbsp. unsalted butter, 
softened 
3 eggs 

6 cups cornflakes cereal 
(2 cups lightly crushed, 

4 cups whole) 

Y* cup semisweet chocolate 
chips 

Confectioners' sugar, for 
garnish 

Heat oven to 350 - Whisk flour, 
baking powder, and salt in a 
bowl. In another bowl and using 
an electric hand mixer, cream 


granulated sugar and butter until 
fluffy. Add eggs one at a time, 
beating well after each addition. 
Add dry ingredients; mix until 
dough forms. Fold in crushed 
cornflakes and the chocolate 
chips. Divide dough into 28 
balls; roll in whole cornflakes. 
Space 1” apart on parchment 
paper-lined baking sheets. Bake 
until golden and crisp, 20—22 
minutes. Let cookies cool; dust 
with confectioners' sugar, 

Filetto di Maiale con 
Bacche di Ginepro 

(Vo rk with ] u n ip er Be rri es) 
SERVES 4 

Juniper berries and fresh herbs 
add aromatic appeal to pan- 
seared pork loin with potatoes 
and green beans (pictured on 

page 79b a dish served at Villa 
Roncalli in Foligno, Italy. 

For the potatoes: 

'A cup olive oil 


1 lb. russet potatoes, peeled 
and cut into 1" pieces 
10 oz. green beans, trimmed 
1 '/a tbsp. minced sage 
3 cloves garlic, minced 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 


For the pork; 


3 

2 


1 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 


tbsp. lard or olive oil 
oz. guandale (see page 


94) or pancetta, minced 
Lib. pork tenderloin 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

tbsp. juniper berries 
sprigs rosemary 
sprigs thyme 
bay leaves 

cloves garlic, minced 
sprigs flowering fennel 
(optional; see page 94) 
cup dry white wine 
cup chicken stock 


1 Make the potatoes: Heat oil in 
a 12 skillet over medium-high. 
Cook potatoes until golden, 

10 -12 minutes. Stir in green 
beans, sage, garlic, salt, and pep- 
per. Reduce heat to medium; 
cook, covered, until potatoes are 
tender, 6-8 minutes. Transfer to 
a bow l; keep warm. 


2 Make the pork: Wipe skil- 
let clean and melt lard over 
medium-high. Cook guandale 
until crisp, 2-3 minutes. Using 
a slotted spoon, transfer guanci- 
ale to a plate. Season pork with 
salt and pepper; cook, turning 
as needed, until browned, 8—10 
minutes. Add juniper berries, 
rosemary, thyme, bay leaves, gar- 
lic, and, if using, the fennel; cook 
1-2 minutes. Add wine; cook, 
stirring and scraping up browned 
bits from bottom of skillet, until 
evaporated, 12-15 minutes. 

Add stock; boil. Reduce heat to 
medi um ; cook, slightl y covered , 
until an instant-read thermome- 
ter inserted into pork reads 145 . 
Let pork rest 5 minutes, then 
slice H" thick; divide between 
plates. Simmer sauce until thick- 
ened, 10-12 minutes. Discard 
herbs and stir in reserved guan- 


ciale, salt and pepper; spoon over 
pork. Serve with potatoes and 
green beans. 

© Gnocchi ai Sagrantino 

(Gnocchi in Sagrantino Cream 
Sauce) 

serves 6-8 

A reduction of sagrantino wine, 
along with guandale, flavors the 
sauce for this creamy gnocchi 
dish (pictured on this page). 

1 lb. russet potatoes 

2 tsp, kosher salt, plus more 
1 } A cups flour, plus more 

2 eggs, lightly beaten 
1 tbsp. olive oil 

1 tbsp. unsalted butter 

2 oz, guanciale (see page 
94) or pancetta, minced 

1 small yellow onion, thinly 
sliced 

1 Vs cups robust red wine, such 
as sagrantino 
1 Y* cups heavy cream 
Freshly ground black 
pepper, to taste 
Ya cup grated parmesan 

1 Make the gnocchi (see “How 
We Roll,” page 91): Boil pota- 
toes in a 6-qt. saucepan of salted 
water. Reduce heat to medium- 
low; cook until tender, 25—30 
minutes. Drain, peel, and pass 
potatoes through a potato ricer 
into a bowl. Stir in 2 tsp. salt, 
the flour, and eggs until dough 
forms. Transfer dough to a work 
surface; knead until smooth, 

1—2 minutes. Divide dough into 
6 balls. Working with one ball 
at a time, roll dough into a 20” 
rope about 34 ” thick. Cut cross- 
wise into L pieces and transfer 
to a baking sheet; toss with some 
flour to prevent sticking. Chill 
until ready to use. 

2 Heat oil and butter in a 

12” skillet over medium. Cook 
guanciale until fat renders, 4—6 
minutes. Add onion; cook until 
golden, 8—10 minutes. Add wine; 
cook until evaporated, 20—22 
minutes. Add cream, salt, and 
pepper; boil. Lei sauce cool 
slightly, then transfer to a blender 
and puree until smooth; return 
sauce to skillet and keep warm. 
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3 B ring a large pot of salted 
water to a boil and, working in 
batches, cook gnocchi until ten- 
der, 4—5 minutes. Using a slotted 
spoon, transfer gnocchi to skillet 
with sauce. Stir in 14 cup parme- 
san, salt, and pepper. Garnish 
with remaining parmesan, 

Pecorino Tortas con 
Salsa di Pomodorn 

(Pecorino Flans with Tomato 
Sauce) 

SERVES 6 

At Montefalcos Terre de la Cus- 
todia winery, chef Massimo 
Infarinati serves fluffy pecorino 
flans with a simple tomato sauce 
(pictured on page 78). 

Y* cup olive oit 
6 cloves garlic, minced 
1 28-oz. can whole peeled 
tomatoes, crushed by hand 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

8 large basil leaves, roughly 
chopped 

Unsalted butter, for 
greasing 
6 eggs 

2 V* cups heavy cream 
1 2 3 * * 6 A cups grated Pecorino 
Romano 

Boiling water, for baking 

1 Heat oil in a 12" skillet over 
medium -high. Cook garlic until 
golden, 2—3 minutes. Add toma- 
toes, salt, and pepper; cook until 
broken down and slightly thick- 
ened, 10-12 minutes. Add basil; 
cook 5 minutes and keep warm. 

2 Heat oven to 3007 Grease 

six 6-oz. ramekins with butter 

and place in a 9” x 13” bak- 

ing dish; set aside. Whisk eggs 
in a bowl until frothy. Add 
cream, pecorino, salt, and pep- 
per; whisk until smooth and 
pour into prepared ramekins. 
Four boiling water into baking 
dish to come halfway up sides 
of ramekins; bake until golden 
brown and slightly puffed, 
about 1 hour 20 minutes. 
Divide reserved sauce between 

6 shallow bowls; invert 1 flan 
into center of each bowl. 


© Rigatoni 
alFAmatriciana 

(Rigatoni with Panceita Tomato 
Sauce) 

serves 6-8 

I he recipe for this classic pork- 
enriched pasta dish (pictured on 
page 76) comes from Salvatore 
Denaro, the chef at Montefalco s 
Arnaldo Caprai winery. 

2 tbsp. olive oil 

1 12-oz. piece pancetta, 
minced 

1 tsp. crushed red chile flakes 
1 large yellow onion, minced 
Kosher salt, to taste 
1 cup dry white wine 

3 16-oz, cans whole peeled 
tomatoes, crushed by hand 

1 lb. rigatoni 
Ya cup grated Pecorino 


to taste 

4 gz. Pecorino Romano 
3 tbsp, pine nuts, toasted 
Va cup balsamic vinegar 
Vi cup olive oil 

Combine water and raisins in 
a bowl; let sit 20 minutes and 
drain. Toss lemon juice with 
pears in a bowl. Arrange aru- 
gula on a serving platter; season 
with salt and pepper. Top with 
pears and shave pecorino over 
top; sprinkle with raisins and 
the pine nuts. Whisk balsamic, 
salt, and pepper in a bowl. 
While whisking, slowly drizzle 
in oil until emulsified; drizzle 
dressing over salad. 

Tagliatelle a! Ragu d’Oca 

(Tagliatelle with Goose Ragu) 


minutes. Add wine; cook until 
evaporated, 5—7 minutes. Add 
tomatoes, salt, and pepper; cook 
until thickened, 20—22 minutes. 
Stir in reserved goose breast and 
liver. Meanwhile, cook pasta in 
salted water until al dente, about 
7 minutes. Drain, reserving 1 
cup pasta water; toss pasta and 
reserved water in skillet with 
sauce. Garnish with parmesan. 


Vi tell o con Salsa di 
Funghi e Tartu fo 

( Veal with Mushroom -Truffle 
Sauce) 


serves 6 

Shaved black truffle enriches the 
buttery mushroom sauce for this 
pan-fried veal (pictured on page 


from Scacciadiavoli winery. 


Romano 

SERVES 6-S 

Vi 

cup olive oil 


Ibis hearty goose ragu (pictured 

2 

lb, veal cutlets, pounded 

Heat oil in a 6-qt. saucepan over 

on 

page 82) from Scacciadia- 


Y* H thick 

medium; cook pancetta until 

voli winery is flavored with fresh 


Kosher salt and freshly 

browned and crisp, 10-12 min- 

rosemary, sage* and a touch of 


ground black pepper, 

utes. Add chile flakes, onion, and 

dried chile. 


to taste 

salt; cook until onion is golden, 




12 

white button mushrooms, 

10—12 minutes. Add wine; cook, 

y» 

cup olive oil 


thinly sliced 

stirring and scraping up browned 

10 

oz. boneless, skinless 

VA 

tbsp. minced rosemary 

bits from bottom of pan, until 



goose breast (see page 

' A 

tsp. crushed red chiie 

almost evaporated, 12-15 min- 



94) r minced 


flakes 

utes. Add tomatoes; boil. Reduce 


6 

oz. goose liver (see page 

6 

cloves garlic, thinly sliced 

heat to medium; cook until sauce 



94), minced 

3 

tbsp. flour 

is thickened, 45-50 minutes. 


2 

tbsp. minced rosemary 

VA 

cups chicken stock 

Meanwhile, cook pasta in salted 

VA 

tbsp. minced sage 

1 

small fresh or canned black 

b oi ling wa ter until al den te, 


1 

tsp, crushed red chile flakes 


truffle (see page 94) 

about 14 minutes. Drain pasta; 


2 

stalks celery, minced 

2 

tbsp. unsalted butter, 

stir into sauce with half the 


i 

carrot, minced 


cubed and chilled 

pecorino. Garnish with remain- 


1 

small yellow onion, minced 



ing pecorino. 


i 

cup dry white wine 

Heat half the oil in a 12 .skil- 



1 

28-qz. can whole peeled 

let over medium-high. Season 

Rucolacon Pecorino, 



tomatoes, crushed by hand 

veal with salt and pepper; work- 

Pignoli e Pere 



Kosher salt and freshly 

ing in 

batches, cook, flipping 

(Arugula, Pecorino , 



ground black pepper, to 

once, 

until browned, 6-8 min- 

Pine Nut, and Pear Salad) 



taste 

utes, and transfer to a plate. Add 

serves 4 


i 

lb. tagliatelle 

remaining oil to skillet; cook 

Raisins add a subtle sweetness 



Grated parmesan, for 

mushrooms until browned, 5-7 

to this salad (pictured on page! 



garnish 

minutes. Add rosemary chile 

86) from Enoteca lAlchimista in 




flakes 

, garlic, salt, and pepper; 

Montefalco, Italy 

Heat 1 tbsp. oil in a 12" skil- 

cook 2-3 minutes. Sprin- 


1 

3 

1 

2 


cup boiling water 
tbsp. raisins 
tbsp. fresh lemon juice 
ripe pears, peeled, cored, 
and thinly sliced 
02 . baby arugula 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, 


let over medium-high. Cook 
goose breast until browned, 
5-7 minutes; transfer to a bowl 
Cook liver until browned, 4—6 
minutes; transfer to bowl with 
breast, Add remaining oil to 
skillet; cook rosemary, sage, 
chile flakes, celery, carrot, 
and onion until golden, 8—10 


kle in flour; cook 2 minutes. 
Add stock; boil. Return veal 
to skillet; cook until sauce is 
thickened, 2—3 minutes. Shave 
half the truffle into skillet and 
remove from heat; stir in butter 
until sauce is emulsified. Trans- 
fer to a serving platter. Shave 
remaining truffle over the top. 
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Clock wise from 
top left; maple- 
glazed carrots with 
hazelnut crumbs; 
Brussels sprouts 
wit h h o r s e r a d is h 
and pomegran- 
ate seeds; coconut 
beluga lentils* See 
page 90 for recipes. 
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GEOFFREY ZAKARIAN 

Chef/Partner at The. Lambs Club and Culinary Director at 
The Plaza Hotel on his latest ventures, recipe tips, and finding 
the perfect table height. 


O WHAT MAKES EACH OF YOUR 
RESTAURANTS UNIQUE? WHAT GOES 
INTO PLANNING EACH CONCEPT? 

We try to create each concept with the 
customer In mind, thinking what would best 
serve the location and the neighbors that 
live and work nearby. Each space has to be 
authentic to the location. For example, we are 
planning the expansion of The National brand 
to different neighborhoods and even different 
cities. Each will be very specific and Speak to 
the residents of each community. 

0 WHAT INSPIRES YOU IN 
YOUR COOKING? 

1 equate cooking with fashion. Everything old 
is new again. And I always stay simple — not 
too many components to a dish or ingredients 
on a plate. 


© IS THERE ONE COOKING TIP 
YOU ALWAYS CARRY WITH YOU? 

Start with expert ingredients and treat 
them well. 

© WHAT IS THE BEST ADVICE YOU 
HAVE EVER RECEIVED? 

In the kitchen... “You'd rather be looking at it 
than looking for it/’ 

O YOU HAVE RECENTLY BEEN 
NAMED THE CULINARY DIRECTOR 
OF THE PLAZA HOTEL. WHAT IS 
YOUR VISION FOR REINVIGORATING 
THE PALM COURT? 

My vision for The Palm Court is simply a 
love letter to New York. I feel so incredibly 
honored to have the chance to reinvigorate 
this iconic place that sits at this incredible 


cross section of the world- 5th Avenue 
and 59th Street! My wife, Margaret, and 
I scrutinized every detail to make sure 
we would be welcoming guests in a grand 
glamorous way, yet offering them a modern 
experience. For example, we took weeks to 
get the table and chair height just right. It is 
that perfect point right in between dining and 
lounging, creating a place where you want to 
relax, eat and drink for a few hours. 

O YOU JUST RELEASED A NEW 
COOKBOOK. TELL US ABOUT WHAT 
INSPIRED YOU TO WRITE THIS BOOK. 
WHAT DO YOU WANT PEOPLE TO 
TAKE AWAY FROM IT? 

T have always been fascinated about the 
role a pantry plays in a kitchen. The more 
organized and well -stocked your pantry is, 
the better your meals will be on a consistent 
basis. The book, My Perfect Pantry , has my 
50 top pantry ingredients and three recipes 
that go with each. It is a practical guide book 
as much as a cookbook, as you can see tips 
about each ingredient, as well as origin and 
bits of history. But to me, one of the best parts 
of the book is that there is a picture of each 
and every recipe. 

Q DO YOU HAVE A FAVORITE 
RECIPE FROM THE NEW COOKBOOK, 
WHICH ONE AND WHY? 

The book is divided into sections by 
ingredient, and the vinegar sections are my 
favorite. Acid is such an important part of 
balancing flavors, and if you know how to use 
vinegar to your advantage in the kitchen, you 
are ten steps ahead. 
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On sale October yth. 

Pre-order now at amazon .com. 
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BEYOND THE STANDARD SIDES, there's a bounty of autumn vegetables to bring to the Thanksgiving table. This year, 
looking for new ideas, I reached out to some of my favorite chefs for recipes. Here's what they came up with. — Kellie Evans 


Brussels Sprouts 
with Horseradish and 
Pomegranate Seeds 

SERVES 4-6 

Brussels sprouts are zipped up 
with horseradish (pictured on 
page 88) by chef Ken Oringer of 
Toro in Boston and New York. 

2 lb. Brussels sprouts 
Kosher salt and f reshly 
ground black pepper, 
to taste 

Ya cup olive oil 
2 tsp. smoked paprika 

2 tbsp, grated lemon zest, 

plus Va cup juice 
2 tsp. white wine vinegar 
Ya cup pomegranate seeds 
% cup grated horseradish 

Heal oven broiler. Cook sprouts 
in saked boiling water, 4 min- 
utes. Drain and transfer to an ice 


bath. Drain, halve, and pat dry. 
Toss with oil, paprika, salt, and 
pepper on a baking sheet. Broil 
until caramelized, 8—10 minutes. 
Toss with lemon zest and juice 
and vinegar. Garnish with pome- 
granate seeds and horseradish. 


Coconut Beluga Lentils 

SERVES 4-6 

At Turtle Bay Estate House 
on St. John in the U.S. Virgin 
Islands, chef Anthony Dawodu 
enriches lentils with sweet coco- 
nut milk (pictured on page 88). 


1% cups beluga lentils 
6 tbsp. unsafted butter 
4 shallots, minced 
1 cup coconut milk 
1 cup shelled edamame 
1 tbsp. minced thyme 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, 


to taste 

1 tbsp. minced parsley 


Boil lentils in a 4-qt. sauce- 
pan of water until tender, 18—20 
minutes; drain and transfer to 
a bowl. Add butter to pan; melt 
over medium-high. Cook shal- 
lots until golden, 5—7 minutes. 
Add lentils, coconut milk, eda- 
mame, thyme, salt, and pepper; 
cook 5 minutes. Stir in parsley. 


Maple-Glazed Carrots 
with Hazelnut Crumbs 

SERVES 4-6 

Chef Charlie Parker of Haven 
restaurant in Oakland pairs 
glazed carrots with oranges and 
cumin-laced hazelnut crumbs 


(pictured on page 88). 


2 lb. small carrots with 
green tops, tops 


trimmed to Ya", 
carrots scrubbed 
Yi cup peeled hazelnuts 

1 tsp. ground cumin 

2 slices country bread, 
toasted and halved 
Kosher salt, to taste 

Y* cup maple syrup 

4 tbsp. unsalted butter 

2 oranges, supremed, plus 

2 tbsp. fresh juice 
V* cup cilantro leaves 

Cook carrots in boiling water 
until just tender, 3—5 minutes. 
Drain and transfer to an ice bath; 
drain and pat dry. Pulse hazel- 
nuts, cumin, bread, and salt in 
food processor into crumbs. 

Add carrots, syrup, butter, 
juice, and salt to pan; cook over 
medium-high until carrots cara- 
mel i ze , 10—12 m i nu te s. Top wi t h 
crumbs, sup r ernes, and cilantro. 
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A GUIDE TO EVENTS, PROMOTIONS & PRODUCTS 
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Escape to Bellagio 

AAA Five Diamond Awards. Michclin Stars. 
Rave reviews of an acclaimed wine program and 
legendary chefs, Bellagio gives food lovers a vast 
and delightful playground. Paired with, elegantly 
appointed rooms and suites and Cirque du Soleit' s 
stunning performance of "O' 'Ya Bellagio sojourn 
promises unrivaled experiences. 

» Visit bellagio, coro/saveur 
for exclusive room rates. 
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World-Class Experiences 

Plan your next extraordinary travel experience 
with the SAVEUR Travel Advisory Board. 
Our Virtuoso affiliated travel advisors have 
connections with the best hotels, cruise lines, 
airlines, and tour companies. For you, this 
means access to exclusive offers that you can’t 
get on your own, along with your best value 
for your travel investment. 

» Visit SAVEUR.com/PlanATrip 
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Master the Art of Pizza with Kalamazoo 

Neapolitan-stylc pizza is always close at hand 
with the Kalamazoo Artisan Fire Pizza Oven. 
Old-world forni heat is combined with gas-fired 
simplicity. Master the art of pizza. 

» Visit KalatnazooGourmet.com 
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VISIT OUR SWEEPSTAKES & PROMOTIONS PAGE ONLINE AT SAVEUR.COM 
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Rule Breakers 

Oxygen is usually the 
enemy of wine, giv- 
ing whites a metal lie 
edge and reds an aroma 
like sawdust. But select 
wines, deliberately oxi- 
dized, transform into 
something beautiful. 

I think their complex, 
savory flavors go great 
with Thanksgiving 
dishes, Domaine de 
Montbourgeau TEtoile 
2010 , a diardonnay- 
savagnin blend from 
France's Jura region, 
offers notes of candied 
walnuts and salinity 
which are great with 
white meat. Made with 
Lebanese grape vari- 
eties, Chateau Musar 
White 2003 stands up 
well to dark meat and 
starches with its distinct 
tannic structure, macer- 
ated stone-fruit flavors, 
and sage aromatics. Deli- 
cately sweet, Primitive) 
Quiles Fondillon Sol- 
era 1948, a Spanish 
red made from monas- 
trell grapes, boasts dried 
cherry and roasted nut 
flavors, making it a natu- 
ral partner to cranberry 
sauce. —Jared Fischer, 
director of wine at 
Clement in The Penin- 
sula New York 


Above l The author with 
a bottle of Domaine de 
Montbourgeau TEtoile. 


HOW WE ROLL 

The pillowy potato dumplings that star in gnocchi 
al sagrantino (page 86) are e asy to make. Follow 
these steps and then cook the gnocchi immedi- 
ately or freeze them for later. —Farideh Sadeghin 



I Pass 1 lb. boiled, peeled russet potatoes 
through ricer into a bowl. Stir in 1 V* 
cups flour, 2 tsp. salt, and 2 beaten eggs 
until dough forms. Knead until smooth. 
Divide into 6 balls. 



2 Working with 1 ball at a time, and 
using your hands, roll dough into a 
20"’ rope, about 3 /*” thick. 



a Cut c r oss w ise into 1 H pieces a nd 
O transfer to a baking sheet; toss with 
some flour to prevent stieki ng. 




al Scotsman 


WHISKY TOUR 


AN AMAZING FIVE-DAY TRIP 

aboard the Royal Scotsman, 
departing from Edinburgh on July 5, 
2015. Chartered exclusively through 
the Union League Club of Chicago., 
the tour will visit numerous distilleries 
and historic attractions accompanied 
by an ambassador of the Scotch Malt 
Whisky Society. 

You will enjoy VIP tours, going behind 
the scenes at distilleries such as 
Glen Ord, Glenlivet, and Tulllbardine. 
Optional complementary journeys may 
include visits to Achnashellach Forest, 
Eilean Dorian Castle, Ballmdailoch's 
private golf course, and Glamis Castle. 
Fly fishing or trap shooting is optional. 
All meals and drinks on board are 
included. This journey will offer the 
highest level of luxury and quality, in 
the comfort of one of the world’s most 
renowned luxury trains. 

This unparalleled experience for the 
whisky connoisseur is limited to just 36 
passengers, 

EXCLUSIVE TO SAVEUR READERS 

Charter pricing, substantially below 
normal cost, with no single supplement 
for single cabins.* 


For more information contact: 

MARY ANNE DONLON 

Best Trawl | 6 3 0 . 420.3530 

m do n lo n@b esttravel.com 



TRAVEL ADVISORY BOARD 
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SAVEUR 

IN STORE! 

magazine is available in these and 
other fine retail establishments. 

BREED & CO. 

512/328-3960 

shop.breedandco.oorri 

HARVEST MARKET 

Stowe, VT * 802/253-3800 
www.harvestatstowe.com 

HOME GOODS OF 
MARGARETVILLE 

Margaretville, NY * 845/586-4177 
www.hgom.net 

KITCHEN WORKS, INC. 

919/967-9388 

www.kEtchenworksinc.com 

LULLU'S TUTTO CUCINA 

Salem, OR * 503/364-7900 
wwwJullututtocudna.com 

MACARTHUR BEVERAGES 

Washington D.C * 202/3384433 
www.bassins.com 

ROOSTER BROTHER 

Ellsworth, ME - 207/667-8675 
www.roosterbrother.com 

TED'S BUTCHERBLOCK 

Charleston, SC * 843-577-0094 
www.tedsbutcherbiock.com 

THE BROOKLYN KITCHEN 

Brooklyn, NY * 718/389-2982 
www.thebrooklynkitchen.com 

THE BROOKLYN KITCHEN 

New York, NY - 718/389 2982 
www.thebrooklynkitchen.com 

THE KITCHEN AT WHITTINGHAM 

Fredericksburg, VA * 540/374-0443 
www.shopwhittingham.com 

THE PANTRY 

Washington Depot, CT * 860/868-0258 
www.thepantryinc.com 

TREATS 

Wiscasset, ME * 207/882-6192 
www.treatsofmaine.com 

WARREN KITCHEN 
& CUTLERY 

Rhinebeck, NY ■ 845/876^6208 
www.warrenkitchentools.com 
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Bouchon Apple 
Butter 

MAKES 4 CUPS 
To make his apple 
pie (see page 72), 
Scott Wheatfill, the 
pastry chef at Las 
Vegas 1 Bouchon res- 
taurant, uses a pure 
apple butter made 
with only the fruit 
and a splash of cider. 
Slow- roasting the 
apples concentrates 
their sweetness and 
cooks off excess 
moisture, creating 
a sauce that is thick 
enough to stick to 
a spoon when its 
held upside down. 

To make it, heat 
the oven to 375 . 
Spread 18 semisweet 
appl es, such as Fuji, 
which have been 
peeled, quartered, 
and seeded, in a sin- 
gle layer on greased 
baking sheets; hake, 
stirring and rotat- 
ing baking sheets 
occasionally, until 
appl es are dark and 
caramelized, about 
3 hours. Let apples 
cool slightly, then 
transfer to a blender. 
Add 6 tbsp, unsweet- 
ened apple cider, 
and puree, scrap- 
ing down sides as 
needed, until mix- 
ture is completely 
smooth. Store in an 
airtight container in 
the refrigerator up 
to 1 month. Makes 
about 3 cups, — K.E. 




\ 



GARLIC’S 


SWEETER SIDE 


G arlic confit, a silky, 
spreadable condi- 
ment, relies on a French 
technique for gently 
poaching peeled whole 
cloves in oil or fat. The 
process caramelizes the 
cloves and concentrates 
their sweetness while in- 
fusing them with the oil 
or fat that renders them 
rich and creamy. Linton 
Hopkins of Restaurant 
Eugene in Atlanta taught 
us this simple method for 
making confit. —K.E. 


Garlic Confit Simmer 2 cups canola oil, lard, or 

rendered chicken or duck fat with 1 cup peeled garlic cloves in 
a 1-qt. saucepan over medium-low; cook until garlic is tender, 
35-40 minutes. Let cook Store in an airtight container in the 
refrigerator up to 2 weeks. Use in dishes like garlicky skillet 



greens with ham (see page 62 for recipe). 


IN DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 

The garlic press gets a bad rap— sometimes for 
a good reason. Plastic models break easily. Oth- 
ers don’t so much crush garlic as juice it. And 
the tiny grates are hard to clean. But as we dis- 
covered while testing garlic recipes (see “ The 
Glories of Garlic,” page 52), a good press can be 
a boon, smashing the allium’s cell walls handily 
and maximizing the interaction of the com- 
pounds and enzymes that give 
garlic its flavor. Our favor- 
ite is the Oxo Garlic 
Press ($20; oxo.com). 
Its ample cup holds sev- 
eral cloves at once, and 
the sturdy steel-and-zinc 
handles exert the force to 
yield a fine, even mince. 
After pressing, a built- 
in grate cleaner pushes 
leftover bits of garlic 
free of the tool . — K.E. 
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IT’S A WRAP 

For Thomas Keller's Thanksgiving feast hon- 
oring military veterans (see "'Holiday for the 
Heroes/' page 64), executive chef Michael San- 
doval of Yountville, California's Bouchon Bistro 
turns boneless, skin-on turkey thighs into ele- 
gant roulades. He stuffs them with a savory 
mousse of pureed ground turkey, cream,, creme 
frafche, herbs, and egg whites (see page /4 for 
recipe). The ingredients must be ice-cold when 
you're making the mousse so that it spreads 
easily and does not seep out during cooking. 
Once rolled, tied, and secured in plastic wrap, 
the roulades are poached to firm up the mousse, 
then pan-fried and roasted to crisp the skin and 
cook the meat. Here's how to do it. — K.E 



1- Lay turkey thighs skin side down. Remove 
bones and butterfly meat; using the flat side of 
a mallet, pound until about % A" thick. 



2. Season both sides of thighs with salt and 
pepper. Divide mousse between thighs and 
spread lengthwise down center of thighs. 




4. Wrap roulades separately using a triple 
layer of plastic wrap until airtight; twist ends 
and tie with butcher's string. 







S. Heat a saucepan of water until a deep-fry 
thermometer reads 180°. Poach roulades until 
mousse is firm, 35-45 minutes. Discard plastic 
wrap; pat roulades dry using paper towels. 



6 » Melt butter in an ovenproof 12" skillet over 
medium, Brown roulades, 18^20 minutes. 


Transfer to a 350° oven; cook until an instant- 
read thermometer reads 165 q r 20-22 minutes. 
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0 HAWAII, THE BIG ISLAND 

Whether you're looking for 
epicurean thrills, cultural excursions 
or adrenaline-fueled fun, a visit to 
Hawaii Island promises so many 
unforgettable moments. 
gohawail.com/hawaiidsland 

© VISIT SOUTH WALTON 

In Northwest Florida, South 
Walton’s sugar-white sand 
beaches and turquoise water 
complement the 16 individual 
beach neighborhoods that invite 
you to find your perfect beach. 
visitsouthwaiton.com 

© SOUTHERN VACATION RENTALS 

Enjoy a sweet Southern experience 
in 1 to 8-bedroom vacation condos 
and homes in any South Walton 
beach community. 

SouthernResortsxom 

0 HILTON SANDESTIN BEACH 
GOLF RESORT & SPA 

Beachside full-service resort 
featuring expansive Gulfside deck, 
two pools, many resort activities, 
casual to 4-diamond dining, spa, 
golf and shopping! 
hiltonsandestinb0ach.com 

© COTTAGE RENTAL AGENCY 

The largest provider of private 
vacation rentals in Seaside, FL, 
an acclaimed beach town that 
embraces the luxury of simplicity. 

cottagerenta lagency.com 
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For more information about our 
advertisers, complete the following 
section, place in a stamped envelope, 
and mail to the address below. 

Please send me information about 
(check all that apply): 

□ i U2 □ 3 □ 4 □ 5 □ ALL 

MAILING ADDRESS 

Name 

Ad d r ess 

Oty/State/Zip . 

Email 

SEND CLIPPED COUPON TO 

IMS-Bonnier Carp 

P.O. Box 5111 Buffalo, NY 14205-9940 

To find oul more about our advertisers, 
log on to SAVEUR.com/freeinfo 
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Pantry 

A Guide to Resources 

In producing the stories for this issue, we discovered 
ingredients and information too good to keep to 
ourselves. Please feel free to raid our pantry! 

BY KELLIE EVANS 


Fare 

Order navy bean pies from 

[man i s Original Bean Pies 
and Fine Foods ($32 for 2 
pi e.s ; i m a n is* jri^i niil.-corss}. 
Purchase a copy of Sean 
Brock s book Heritage {Ar- 
tisan* 2014) from amazon 
♦com ($25). Search for vin- 
tage pis birds at etsycom. 
Contact Gold Coast Trading 
Company (718/292-5302) 
to buy dawadawa (56 for 1 
lb*). Order a copy of Frfrffl f J 
Fiestasi Recipes and Remi- 
niscences of Life with Frida 
Kahio by Guadalupe Rivera 
and Marie- Pierre Colic from 
amazon .Com ($28). For 
mote information about the 

Frida Kahio and Diego 
Rivera Culinary Festival in 

Ma rch 2015 vi s i t rosewood 
hotcis.com /en/san-m iguel- 
de-allende. Buyqueso 
anejo (often called Cotija) 
from mcTfgroccr.com (510 
for 10 07.,) to make Frida 
Kahlok Zucchini salad (sec 
page 26). Sip our favorite 
chef-brewery collaboration 
beers: Purchase Morimoto 
Sobs Ale by chef Masaharu 
Morimoto and Rogue Ales 
from rogue.com ($7 for 750 
ml); try Long Meadow Ate 
by chef John Johnson and 
Captain Lawrence Brewing 
Company at J Y Bar in 
Manhattan's Four Seasons 
Hotel (57 East 57 eH Street, 
New York, NY; fourscasons 
.com /new yo rick visit lake 
efFeccbrewing.com for Super 
Bier by Superdawg and Lake 
Effect Brewing Com- 
pany ($6 for 750 ml); visit 
dc schu tes h rewery.ee ) rn t or 
Zarabarada by Jos£ Andres 
and Deschutes Brewery (510 
tor 22 07.,); and visit thorn 
streetb new. coni tor Gijcrita 

Bonita Hibiscus Ale bv 

J 

chef Luisteen Gonzalez and 
Thorn Street Brewery ($7 for 
16 qzO* 

Classic 

Purchase ras et hanout, 

available from kalustyam.com 


(57 for 2.5 oz.) T to prepare a 
classic Moroccan bstiHa (see 
page 36). 

Drink 

Sip our favorite vermouths 
or use them in cocktails: 
Contact drinkupny.com tot 

Atsby Armadillo Cake 

($39 for 750 ml) and Vya 

Sweet Vermouth (523 
for 750 ml); buv Ransom 

Dry (530 for 750 ml) and 

Uncouth Vermouth Apple 
Mint ($35 for 500 ml) from 

u n couth ver mou th .corn ; a nd 

order Imbue Petal & Thorn 

(524 for 750 ml) and Inter- 
robang from iineranddsen 
.corn, Make the Brother 
James cocktail (see page 44) 
using Cardamaro amaro 
from vinosite.com ($24 for 
750 ml). Purchase Braulio 
Amato Alpine liqueur 
(530 for 750 ml) and St. 
George absinthe (558 for 
750 ml) from astorwines.com 
to prepare an American (.see 
page 44). Make the Apple 
Barrel (see page 44) with 
Becherovka liqueur from 




H n e w 1 nea n dgoo d sp i ri is 
.com ($20 for 750 ml). Use 
Campari from astorwines 
.com ($30 for 750 ml) to 
prepare a bieidetca (see page 
44). Make the Ford’s Model 

mu ii 
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Tea Party (sec page 44) 

with Mandarin Napoleon 

brandy from marketview 

liquor.com ($31 for 750 ml). 
Garnish the Vialiere (see 
page 44) with an am arena 
cherry from i gourmet. com 
($14 for 18 oz.). Make a 
batch of Amor v Am a reps 
amber vermouth (seepage 
44) using dried mug wort 
($4 for 4 oz.) and dried 
gentian root ($9 for 4 oz.) 
from mountain roseheibs 
.com; dried chamomile 
flowers from mys pices age 
.coni ($6 for I oz.); and 
Laird's Apple Brandy from 
u n io ns q uarewi n es. com (5 3 3 
for 750 ml). 

Technique 

Garnish a bowl of consomme 
(see page 47) with a few 
shavings of fresh black 

winter truffle when avail- 
aide (market price) from 
dar tagnan . com o r j a rred 
truffle ($23 for 2,6 oz,) 
from urbani.com. 

Memories 

Prepare nihari (see- 
page 50) using black 
cardamom ($10 
for 1.5 oz.) and 


ghee ($10 for 8 
oz,), both avail- 
able at kal us cyans 
.com, and purchase 

small green Thai 

chiles from your local 
Asian market. 

The Glories of 
Garlic 

For heirloom garlic varieties, 
contact the following forms; 
For information on where 
to purchase Moiiviso f 
contact Christopher Ranch 
(christopherranch.com); for 
Metechi, Georgian Fire, 
Yugoslavian, Northern 
White, Bogatyr, Persian 
Star, Korean Red, Ches- 
nok Red, Russian Tzan, 
Inch el iu m Red, Polish 
Red, Transylvanian, and 
Ajo Mo rad o f contact Al- 
ikins Ranch ($18 for 1 
lb,; organ icvolcanicgarlic 
.com); for Nootka Rose, 
Mild French, and Silver 
White, contact Fikree Farm 
($8 for a 4 oz,; flare c farm 
.com); for Romanian Red, 
Siberian, and German 




r 




Green Thai 
ChWes 


Red, contact Last Green Val- 
ley Garlic Growers ($ 1 1 for 8 
oz,; ctgarlicgrowcrs,com); ro 
check pri cc and ava i I ab i I i tv 

for Thar Fire and Polish 
White, contact Greifs 
Gourmet Garlic (prices vary; 
grcifsgpurmct 

garlk.com; 541/805-5074); 

and for Music, Romanian 
Red, Bogatyr, Korean Red, 
Georgian Crystal: Pskem, 
Spanish Roja, and Khabar, 

contact lhaxton.s Organic 
Garlic ($2-8 per bulb, de- 
pending on size; r hastens 
o rgan i cgarl ic.co m ) , Order 

double black soy sauce 

from amazon.com ($8 lor 
20 oz.) to prepare Malaysian 
pan-seared snapper with gar- 


lic and chiles (see page 61). 
Make garlicky skill cl greens 
with ham (see page 62) using 
sorghum, available from 
nuts.com ($8 for 16 oz.). 

Taste of Umbria 

Drink our favorite Umbrian 
wines (all 750 ml bottles, 
unless otherwise noted): 
Contact Rosenthal Wine 
Merchant (800/910-19%) 
for Paolo Bea Pagliaro 

2007 ($88) and Paolo 
Bea Passito 2006 (350 
mi; $100); order Perticaia 
Trebbiano Spoletino 2012 
($20) from Total Beverage 
Solution (516/921-9005); 

visi t eno tecalo m hard i ,o ) m 

for Terre de la Custodia 
Rosso di Montefalco 2011 

($15); purchase Antonelli 
Chiusa di Pannone 2006 
($33) from Omni Wines 
(718/353-8700); contact 
Vias Imports, Ltd. (212/629- 
0200) for Colpetrpne 
Gold 2006 ($35); buy 
Scacciadiavoli Sagrantino 

2008 ($42) and Scacda- 
diavoli Montefalco Rosso 

201 0 ( $ 20 ) fro m Vi n i ty 
Wine ( Company (5 1 0/60 1 - 
6010); order Lungarotti 
Sagrantino 2008 ($30) 
from Vin Divino (773/334- 
6700); contact Folio Wine 
Partners for Arnaldo Caprai 
Grecante 2012 (520) and 
Arnaldo Caprai CoMepiano 

2008 ($60); and order 
Ad anti Montefako Rosso 
2010 ($15) from David 
Vincent Selection (908/228- 
5273). Make the pork with 
juniper berries (sec page 
86) using guaticiale from 
igourmet.com (518 for 14 
oz.) and floweringfemiel, 
available from chefs- garden 
.com ($23 for 50 sprigs). You 
can also use gU an dale m 
make gnocchi in sagr antino 
cream sauce (see page 86). 
Order goose breast ($ ], y 
for 2 lb.) anti liver ($33 for 
2 Hr.), both available l mm 
schiltzfoods.com, to make 
taglia telle with goose ragii 


Guandaie 


(see page 87). Use fresh 

black winter truffle when 
available (market price) from 
dar tagnan .co m or far re d 
truffle ($23 for 2.6 oz.) 
from urbani.com to prepare 
veal with mush room- truffle 
sauce (see page 87). 



Kitchen 

Use beluga lentils,, available 
from amazosi.com (511 for 1 
lb.), to make beluga lentils in 
coconut milk (see page 90). 
Pour our favorite oxidized 
wines for Thanksgiving: 
Purchase 2010 Domains 
de Montbourgeaud de 
TEtoiie (522 for 750 ml) 
and Chateau Musar 2003 
White ($55 for 756 ml) 
fro m as to rw incs.co m ; and 
order Primitive Quiles 
'Fondillon' Solera 1948 
from unitedcellars.com 
($125 for 750 ml). Order an 
0xo garlic steel press from 
t> Jto.com ($20), 
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FAR ID EH SAD EG HIM (CAMPARI, CHERRIES, SO V SAUCE.. LENTILS); INGALLS PHOTOGRAPHY 
(CHILES); ANDREW BAR ANOWSKKGUANCI ALE, TRUFFLES). ILLUSTRATION; RODItA PRATO 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 



Heritage Black 
Turkey 


When the turkey served has a 
flavor thats iong since disappeared 
from today's commercial turkeys, 
that meal becomes even more 
memorable. Make your holiday 
meal memorable with Joyce Farms. 


800 . 755.6923 

wwwJoyce-Farms.com 


"BEST. WALLET. 
EVER.” 





ROGUE WALLET CO. 

Portland, Maine 


What makes the Rogue Wallet so 
great? Its the only front pocket 
wallet shaped to actually fit in 
your front pocket. Only 14" thick, 
it's slim enough to fit comfortably 
RFID-shielded and made-in-the-USA 
models available starting at $25.00. 


1 . 800 . 786.1768 

www.Rogue-lndustries.com 



Hand Crafted, All-Natural Products 

Meso Nutso was born out of fourth-generation farmers and a 
grandmothers love of creating the most delicious baked goods and 
treats for her family. iVteso Nutso specializes in pure extracts made from 
lavender, berries., walnuts and more to use in your own baked goods or 
wherever your imagination might take you. Why settle for the ordinary? 
Sending all -natural goodness from Meso to Youso. 

541520,9137 
www.mesonutso.com 
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Feliz Navidad - Holiday Sweets & Gifts 
from Spain: 

Turron, Mantecados, Polvorones, Chocolate a La Taza..,Paella kits 
complete with pans imported from Valencia, a Paella cookbook & 
basic ingredients for authentic flavor. Hundreds of regional wines 
from Spain and Portugal including historic vintages of Rioja, and rare 
Sherries, Ports & Madeiras. 

505 . 986.0243 
www.spa nisht a b le.co m 
www.spanishtablewines.com 



Jura IMPRESSA Z9 One Touch TFT 

V x in Coffee is your source for the Jura bean-to-cup experience: freshly 
ground, never capsuled. The IMPRESSA Z9 One Touch TFT sets new 
standards with its impressive coffee quality, user- friendly operation and 
captivating design. Select your choice on the high-resolution TFT color 
display and enjoy an espresso, coffee, latte macchiato, cappuccino or 
other specialty beverage, Aroma+- grinder for more aroma, and fine foam 
technology for milk foam with a fine, feather-like consistency 

800 . 709.8210 
www.lstincoffee.com 


Pj/lN COFFEE 
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SAVEUR SHOPPING BASKET saveur.com /in arket 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 



Custom Tours of Italy 



Under the Italian Sun 

Experience Italy with personalized 
travel of the highest quality. 

Custom tours and culinary itineraries 
for small to medium size groups; 
independent trips for solo travelers, 

800 . 594,2901 

www.italiansun.com 




Italy’s Finest 
Olive Oil." 


Toll Free: 1-866-0LI02G0 
olio2go.com 



iNTRODUCING 


Gel Pro 


WORLD'S MOST 
COMFORTABLE 
FLOOR MAT 


50% THICKER 

THAN GELPRO CLASSIC 


* SOOTHING GEL 


* ENERGY-RETURN FOAM 


EASY-TG-CLEAN 
TOP SURFACE 


NON-SLIP 
BOTTOM SURFACE 


1 . 866 . 435.6287 


GelPro.com 


S'. 


Made in the USA. with imoorted fabric 


style 


a Vailate e 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 



-Equalized Heating- No Hot Spots in your pans 
Copper Conducts Heat Better 



& 
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■ TRE OLIVE 



Adopt an Olive free 


for one 1 

year from our groves In Calabria 

r Italy 

and vve 

will send you the extra virgin olh 

re oil 


from vour tree after harvest. 



1 00% Italian 


Grown 

in Italy - Picked in Italy - Poured in ] 

lla|y 


|-n<f m^rr inldnn^LiOFt visit u-s 31 


www.lreolive.com 


PtirefllaskaSalroonCo 


Delicious 

& Smart 

Pure Alaska 
Wild Salmon 

Your Convenient Source 
of Omega-3s & Vitamin D 



purealaskasalmon.com * 888.328.7885 



, / cxcnj 

ARLINGTON, MA (855) 285- JAMS 

www.dovesandfigs.com 



Tribes 

Dozen 



H ALLAH 


ALL NATURAL 


* Lb li 9 ILL AO ■* 



“A bsolutehj de l ici o us.. . 
beautiful texture Teresa K « 

ir "if 


Try our all natural, egg bread mixes! 
Bake traditional European breads at 
home to share fresh with loved ones 
and make every meal special. See our 
store locator for a list of stores near 
you. Also sold on Amazon.com 
and Abesmarket.com 


BREAK BREAD, 
NOT TRADITION 

TRIBESADOZEN.COM 

866.930.3406 


Cool 

to the 
last sip. 



CORKCICLE. 

Drink WelL 

Wine. Beer. Cocktails. 
Choose your method of cool 
at corkciclexom. 
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SAVEUR SHOPPING BASKET s a ve u r. com /market 







Moment 



date September 1, 1997 
place Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Dressed in their finest LSU purple, two elegant fans enjoy a tailgate 

lunch before the big game at Louisiana State. 


P/7 o / ograp h by Fh i l ip Go u l d/Co rb is 
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Raise a glass to perfection. 




BEL 

i a s 


All the splendor. All Bell agio. 
Book at 866,891 < 717} or heUaglo.com / saveur 


An MGM Resorts InternationaL "' 1 Destination 


LAG l O' 

VEGAS 












A HANDMADE PICTURE OF A HANDMADE ROTTLE 

CONTAINING HANDMADE TEQUILA. 

at Patron, everything wf do, from harvesting our agave to distilling 

IT IN SMALL BATCHES TO CRAFTING OUR ONE-OF-A-KIND BOTTLES, IS DONE 
BY HAND. FOR CREATING PERFECTION, YOU CANT FIND A BETTER TOOL. 


Simply perfect. 

pat ro nt e q u i la . co m 



CD 
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CD 


CD 



When the gear on the market 
just isn't good enough, sometimes 
you've got to make your own. 

Sitting on a thick wallet all day 
is a great way to ruin your back. 
So we created a better wallet with 
a patented shape to better fit your 
front pocket. 

Over thirty designs available, 
ranging from Made in Maine 
bison leather to ballistic nvlon. 

J 

We're sure you'll see something 
vou like. 
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